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EDITORIAL 


Adult Education Expanding 


As schools have become conscious of their status as 
community serving institutions they have expanded 
their programs to meet the need of adults for further 
training along vocational, social, recreational, and cul- 
tural lines. Many schools have discovered that a prop- 
erly designed and administered program of adult 
education is the most effective instrument yet used 
for enlisting community interest in and support of 
the schools. Progressive teachers and administrators 
throughout the State are experimenting with pro- 
grams of continuous, community-wide education. 

The State Department of Education has actively 
encouraged and sponsored the development of pro- 
prams of adult education. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Sidney B. Hall was one of the first 
to recognize the possibilities in this type of training 
and at the earliest opportunity he gave impetus to the 
movement by appointing a special supervisor of adult 
education. Clarence H. Spain, who has held this po- 
sition since its creation, is admirably fitted by interest, 
temperament, and training to direct this important 
work. He has avoided all semblance of dictation or 
prescription and has approached his task with the 
realization that the program in each community must 
be based on the needs, resources, and traditions of the 
community. He has shown a rare ability to guide 
and stimulate through suggestion and judiciously ut- 
tered words of praise. 

We are happy to present in this issue some of the 
programs of adult education developed in the State. 
In preparing this material, Mr. Spain’s assistance has 
been indispensable. As a matter of fact, he has been 
largely responsible for the selection and editing of the 
articles for the section on adult education. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to him for 
his splendid cooperation and helpfulness. 


The State Loses to Southampton 


The decision of F. F. Jenkins to relinquish the 
post as Director of Administration and Finance in 
the Department of Education has been received with 
general regret throughout the State. During his two 
years of service in this Department, Mr. Jenkins has 
contributed much to the improvement of budgetary 
practices and other phases of school administration. 
His long experience as superintendent of schools in 
Southampton County has given him an understand- 
ing of the problems of finance, transportation, and 
other phases of administration which has enabled 
him to develop sound and logical procedures. 

While serving in the Department of Education, Mr. 
Jenkins has been on leave of absence as superintendent 
of Southampton County and the desire to return to 
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Southampton finally overcame the desire to continue 
his State-wide service. Those whose roots have been 
planted deep and strong in the soil of a rural com- 
munity will have no difficulty in understanding the 
forces that pulled Mr. Jenkins back to Southampton 
and they will be grateful to Southampton for relin- 
quishing him for two years of able and fruitful service 
to the State as a whole. 

The loss of Mr. Jenkins is tempered somewhat by 
the announcement that Raymond V. Long, Director 
of the School Building Division, will take over the 
duties of Mr. Jenkins as of July 1. Mr. Long has 
worked closely with the school administrators of Vir- 
ginia on their school building programs and his abil- 
ity is recognized by all. Recently a superintendent 
of schools was heard to remark that Mr. Long’s ad- 
vice on the problems of building and equipment had 
saved enough money in one county alone to pay the 
entire cost of his services to the State. Like Mr. Jen- 
kins, Mr. Long is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of school administration and it is fortunate that 
the Department of School Buildings is now so well 
organized that Mr. Long can divide his time with 
the Department of Finance and Administration. 


Improving Our Population 

“Most children who have good food and good 
training will make good citizens, whether their par- 
ents are poor or rich. If more children have them 
than at present, the quality of the population will 
inevitably rise. This is what Vice-President Wallace 
calls the genetic basis of democracy.”’ 

The above paragraph is one of the interesting com- 
ments made by Stuart Chase in a pamphlet entitled, 
What the New Census Means’. After reviewing some 
of the facts in regard to our population revealed by 
the 1940 census, Mr. Chase quotes with approval the 
following proposals prepared by Lorimer, Winston, 
and Kiser*: 

1. Promote economic well-being on an all- 
out scale, to give the citizens we have a better 
and more secure life. 

2. Give some economic encouragement for 
larger families. Develop the plan slowly after 
experimenting with methods. 

3. Distribute universally sound information 
about methods of birth control, to improve the 
quality of children, and to reduce class inequali- 
ties. 

4. Provide good education and medical care 
for every citizen. 


1Published by the Public Affairs Committee, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. City. 10c. 

“Foundations of American Population Policy. 
1940. 


New York; Harpers, 
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5. Modify, after careful study, the conditions 
of employment for women, so that more women 
can become mothers if they wish to. 


6. Finally, undertake a general program of 
education to obtain wide cooperation from the 
public for the measures recommended. 


Mr. Chase also touches upon one of the strongest 
arguments for federal aid to education in the para- 
graphs quoted below: 


‘Farmers have more children than city dwellers. 
Many of these children leave the farm as they grow 
up, and take themselves and whatever training they 
have to towns and cities. Thus rural citizens are 
making what amounts to a financial contribution to 
the cities. They are paying for the education of young 
people who then disappear, rendering no service to 
the locality in return. This is clearly one more con- 
siderable burden on the already burdened farmers of 
this country... 

‘Farmers will go on educating young people for 
the cities unless some adjustment is made. We have 
already begun to hear a demand for equalizing school 
facilities through federal subsidies. It would be a 
good investment. A system of first-rate schools in 
the mountain districts of the South would be as im- 
portant in improving the quality of our population 
as any step yet proposed. It may just be that the 
defense program will encourage good schools, good 
food, and good medical care for all children, on the 
sound principle that only a healthy community can 
stand up to the dictators.” 


Summer VEA Round-up 


Arrangements are now being made for a planning 
and leadership training conference for the Virginia 
Education Association at the University of Virginia 
on August 7 and 8. It was originally our hope to 
hold an Institute of Professional Relations in coop- 
eration with the University of Virginia, the National 
Education Association, the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and the Cooperative Education Association. 
Conditions, however, seem to make it unwise to hold 
a conference of such scope this summer. 

The present plan is to bring together officers of, the 
Association and representatives of as many local as- 
sociations as possible to consider future policies and 
procedures of the Association and to help local lead- 
ers plan a program of professional and public rela- 
tions activities for their associations. The conference 
will be in a sefse a continuation of the regional as- 
semblies instituted last fall, and will pave the way 
for further regional assemblies next fall. 

While the exact form of the fall assemblies will be 
determined at the summer conference, it is probable 
that instead of four all-day assemblies, such as were 
held last year, there will be seven or eight assemblies 
meeting for a shorter period. 


In order to get as wide a cross section of opinion 
as possible on the problems of the Association a num- 
ber of committees will schedule meetings at the Uni- 
versity at the time of the summer conference. Included 
among these are the Constitution Committee, the 
Committee on Time and Place, and the Committee 
to Prepare a Handbook for Local Associations. The 
handbook, which will be prepared by the latter com- 
mittee, will suggest activities and procedures for local 
associations. It is proposed to mimeograph this for 
use as a basis of discussion at the fall assemblies. 


The summer round-up is another step in the drive 
for united professional effort in Virginia dedicated 
to the advancement of education. In times like these, 
it is of the greatest importance that we chart our 
course carefully in order to contribute as largely as 
possible to the general welfare and the national de- 
fense. It is hoped that officers of local associations 
and as many others as possible will attend the con- 
ference at the University on August 7 and 8. While 
this conference will have no legal authority it can 
give consideration to the problems of the Association 
that is not possible in the brief sessions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and can contribute to the develop- 
ment of informed opinion on matters which will 
come before the Assembly at the annual convention. 


Safety Education in the Limelight 

To interpret more faithfully to the public the work 
of Virginia public schools, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association is plan- 
ning to issue a series of releases on specific aspects of 
school life. The committee would like to present as 
clear a picture as possible of what is being done in 
civic, health, safety, and vocational training. 

The committee is particularly anxious at this time 
to secure reports of work in safety education with spe- 
cial reference to highway safety, including the work 
of safety patrols, automobile driying courses, and so 
on. R. M. Fink, principal of the Garden High School 
at Oakwood, has agreed to assist in securing and or- 
ganizing the data in this field. 

Reports on safety and health programs may be sent 
either to Mr. Fink, Chairman Forbes Norris, or to 
the executive secretary at 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond. The cooperation of all is needed in order 
that the public may know what the schools are doing. 


Last Call for Boston 

Virginians planning to attend the NEA Conven- 
tion in Boston, June 29-July 3, are requested to 
notify the executive secretary at once in order that 
proper reservation may be made for the Virginia 
luncheon. 

The executive secretary will be glad to assist in 
arranging hotel accommodations and transportation 
for any whose requests are received prior to June 10. 
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On March 18 we wrote the four announced can- 
didates for Governor of Virginia identical letters in- 
viting them to set forth their positions on State is- 
sues with particular reference to proposed legislation 
affecting education. Candidates were requested to 
limit their statements to seventeen hundred words. 
On April 28, a similar letter was sent each of the an- 
nounced candidates for Lieutenant Governor request- 
ing a statement of approximately one thousand words. 


We are happy to present in this issue the statements 
received in response to these requests. 


The legislative program endorsed by the Virginia 
Education Association and the State Board of Edu- 
cation apparently meets with the approval of all can- 
didates. This is indicated by statements of candi- 
dates made elsewhere as well as by those published 
here. There is abundant reason to believe, therefore, 
that the next Governor of Virginia and the next Lieu- 
tenant Governor will support fully the announced 
intention of Governor Price to include in his next 
budget an appropriation to initiate an actvarially 
sound teachers’ retirement system and to increase the 
State appropriation per teaching unit to $720.00 dur- 
ing the next biennium. There is even reason to expect 
that the next Governor will be a leader with suffi- 
cient vision, imagination, and courage to advocate in 
addition other steps designed to make public educa- 
tion in Virginia strong enough to meet the obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by the demands of our times. 


In an editorial in the February, 1941, issue, we 
said: 

‘The question is frequently raised as to whom the 
school forces are supporting in this campaign, and 
some teachers have shown inclination to seek guid- 
ance in reaching a decision as among the candidates. 
It should be noted in this connection that it has 
never been the policy of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation to lend its endorsement to any particular 
candidacy and it is not likely that it will depart 
from this policy in the present campaign. Teachers 
will make up their minds as individuals, but because 
of their common interests and ideals they are likely 
to react to the issues with a considerable degree of 
similarity. 

“We believe that teachers will fall short of dis- 
charging their obligations as citizens if they do not 
insist that the campaign be waged on the issues and 
make it clear that their support will be given to can- 
didates whose records and platforms indicate a sup- 
port of constructive legislation, including adequate 
support for public education. We counsel a policy of 
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watchful waiting until the issues in the campaign 
and the positions of the several candidates have been 
clarified. 

“We do not advocate judging a candidate solely 
on his record or his promises with regard to the pro- 
gram of legislation sponsored by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. Among the more important fac- 
tors to be considered in evaluating a candidate are: 
First, his integrity; second, his ability; third, his so- 
cial and political philosophy and outlook; fourth, 
his political background; and fifth, his platform and 
campaign promises. Each candidate should be weighed 
in the light of his past record on education and other 
constructive measures and in the light of his political 
support as well as on his pronouncements in the pres- 
ent campaign.” 

This editorial was adopted as the official position 
of the Virginia Education Association by the execu- 
tive and legislative committees in joint session on 
February 14, 1941, and reaffirmed by the executive 
committee on April 25, 1941. 

We believe that teachers should be active in public 
affairs and untiring in their efforts to enlighten the 
public on the work and needs of the schools. We do 
not believe that teachers’ professional organizations 
should ally themselves to any political party or 
faction. Our interest is in the improvement of edu- 
cation. More can be accomplished toward this end 
through persuasion, dissemination of information, 
and intelligent civic and political participation by 
teachers as individuals than can be achieved by politi- 
cal threats. We must guard against any political 
alignment that might result in administrative and 
teaching positions being regarded as political plums 
for the payment of political debts. 

Public opinion, if properly informed, is on the 
side of improved public education. To doubt this is 
to doubt democracy. One of the chief tasks of teach- 
ers’ Organizations is to interpret the schools to the 
public. In doing this, it is entirely proper to drive 
home the point that we must have governing bodies, 
both local and State, which are responsive to the needs 
of the schools and committed to their improvement 
as an agency for the preservation and advancement of 
democracy. 

Apparently all the candidates whose statements 
appear in this issue are aware of the important role 
of the public schools and are in such agreement on 
proposed school legislation as to remove it from the 
realm of controversy. We look forward with confi- 
dence to an accelerated educational advance during the 
next administration. 
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Statement of Hunsdon Cary 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


S a candidate for Governor of 
A Virginia, it would seem 
that my past performances 
should square with my present 
promises in order to entitle me to 
the consideration of the friends of 
education, for had my past record 
been punctuated by silence, inac- 
tivity or adverse action, my present 
professions of interest might fairly 
be attributed to political expedi- 
ency. It would therefore seem prop- 
er that my record as an interested 
participant in educational progress 
should be laid bare: 

1. When I came to the Bar, I 
taught school for the first year dur- 
ing a part of each day, in order to 
maintain myself. 

2. I was Secretary of the Rich- 
mond Education Association for a 
considerable period when it was 
first organized. 

3. It was my privilege to be one 
of the organizers of the May Cam- 
paign of 1905, as a result of which 
Virginia had a real awakening to 
the needs of education, and a fur- 
ther result was the widespread 
establishment of her high school 
system. I was one of the two men 
constituting the Finance Commit- 
tee that raised the fund to carry on 
the campaign, the other member 
being Dr. S. C. Mitchell. 

4. For many years I have been, 
and am now, a member of the 
Board of the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association, and during much 
of this period I have been chairman 
of its Budget Committee. 

5. In 1934, I memorialized the 
General Assembly in a pamphlet 
entitled “‘First Things First’, in 
which I urged the members of that 
body not to cut school appropria- 
tions when exercising anticipated 
economies. The school budget was 


not cut. 

6. In 1935, I published an ap- 
peal for changes in the school cur- 
riculum in a brochure entitled ‘Old 
Home-Crafts and New Econom- 
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ics’’, which changes are now gen- 
erally recognized as necessary. 

7. In 1938, I advocated and se- 
cured the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a Commission to study 
the curriculum of the _ public 
schools of Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of determining what changes 
should be made to make it conform 
more nearly to the needs of the 
youth of this generation, and the 
report of this Commission, of 
which I was Chairman, covering 
over two years of study, was deliv- 
ered to Governor Price in April, 
1941. 

It is therefore as no neophite 
that I make my appeal to the 
friends of the children of Virginia, 
and if I am elected Governor the 
following are some of the objec- 
tives in education for which I shall 
strive: 


The Three-Point Program 

In order to have a sound system 
of education we must have com- 
petent teachers, and these can be 
acquired and retained only when 
they are properly paid. The school 
teachers of Virginia are not prop- 
erly paid at present, and it is un- 
fair to boast of a balanced finan- 


cial budget of the State at the ex- 
pense of an unbalanced social and 
economic budget. I am therefore 
in favor of a minimum school term 
of nine months, with a minimum 
average salary for teachers of not 
less than $720.00 per school year, 
an actuarially sound retirement 
law for teachers, and textbooks 
furnished at the expense of the 
State to all pupils attending the 
public schools. 


Academic Training 

In these days of great progress 
in all fields of endeavor it is highly 
essential that the academic train- 
ing of our children keep pace with 
other activities, and it is therefore 
necessary that our present academ- 
ic curriculum be supplemented in 
certain particulars with courses bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the 
youth of this generation. 

The additions which should be 
made to supplement our present 
system of education are necessary 
because of the following reasons, 
as stated in the recent report to 
the Governor by the Commission 
above referred to: 

‘Except in a limited number 
of school systems there has been 
maintained a curriculum which 
was originally planned to pre- 
pare the child for college. By 
this process every boy and girl, 
irrespective of mental attain- 
ments, financial ability, or other 
dislocating cause, was put 
through this mass production 
form of education.” 


Concerning the effectiveness of 
this curriculum as originally 
planned, the Commission above re- 
ferred to made the following ob- 
servation: 

“One of the chief purposes 
of education, as expounded by 
Mr. Jefferson, is to prepare 
leaders, and for this purpose our 
educational system was well de- 
signed, but it is our considered 
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opinion that it is still inadequate 
and not yet properly adapted to 
meet the needs of the vast ma- 
jority of young people of to- 
day.” (Italics supplied). 


Reasons for Needed Changes in 
Curriculum 

The school population of Vir- 
ginia in 1940 was 712,081. Of 
this number 110,687 children 
seven to twenty years of age were 
not enrolled in school, thus show- 
ing that the school system offered 
nothing which was desired by this 
enormous number of young peo- 
ple. 

The enrollment in the public 
high schools of Virginia in 1940 
was 130,518, and of this number 
19,125 were graduated from high 
school that year. With this picture 
before it, the Commission com- 
mented: 

“Since approximately 70% 
of these high school graduates 
will not go to college, it is evi- 
dence that a great majority of 
high school students are not re- 
ceiving the type of training 
adapted in a practical way‘ to 
best fit them for entering life 
after school. This situation pre- 
sents a disturbing picture. (Ital- 
ics supplied). 


Ineffective Expenditure of 
School Funds 
On this question the Commis- 
sion reports: 

“We believe our public school 
curriculum is still too narrow 
to meet the present needs of 
youth. The use of a curriculum 
primarily academic must result 
in an expenditure of money for 
which inadequate returns are 
received. (Italics supplied). 


Results of a Too Narrow 
Curriculum 
As a result of the fact that our 
present school curriculum is too 
narrow and should be broadened 
to meet the needs of the youth of 
this generation, the Commission 
made the following comment: 
“Thousands of young peo- 
ple have come to maturity full 


of strength and ambition, only 
to find themselves disappointed 
and disillusioned because of the 
inadequacy of their education. 
The result is that many of these 
young people, full of vigor and 
undirected energy, fall a prey to 
unwholesome community con- 
ditions with a resulting increase 
in juvenile delinquency.” 


The evidence of the truthfulness 
of this statement is contained in the 
report of the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council for 1939 on 
Jails, Prison Farms, Probation and 
Parole, wherein it is stated that the 
jail committals in Virginia jumped 
from 21,621 in 1918 to 86,522 
in 1938, a rate four times as high 
as the country at large; and the 
criminal expenses jumped from 
$367,597.33 in 1918 to $1,209,- 
845.84 in 1938. So it will be 
seen that both the jail committals 
and the criminal expenses were 
multiplied by four in the twenty 
year period from 1918 to 1938. 


Recommended Changes 


In order to meet this disturbing 
situation the Commission recom- 
mended that our present curricu- 
lum should be supplemented by 
vocational education, education in 
the handicrafts and adult educa- 
tion, and that in the larger centers 
vocational education should in- 
clude courses in Diversified Occu- 
pations and Distributive Trades, 
or an apprenticeship system oper- 
ated in connection with the high 
schools, such as obtains in Wis- 
consin. The Commission further 
recommended that a long range 
program of high school consolida- 
tions should be effected throughout 
the State, as in these larger compre- 
hensive high schools it will be pos- 
sible to provide an enriched and 
extended curriculum which no 
small high school could provide. 


With all of these suggested ad- 
ditions to our present curriculum, 
as recommended by the Commis- 
sion of which I was Chairman, | 
am in hearty accord. 
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Training for Citizenship 

I am further of the opinion 
that one of the most essential ad- 
ditions to our present curriculum 
should be provided in training for 
citizenship. There was never a 
time in the history of the world 
when the obligations of citizenship 
in a democracy were so essential as 
today. It should be recognized as 
an axiom that every generation 
should be taught the constitution, 
its historical background, and rev- 
erence for our way of life which it 
guarantees. Unless and until our 
youth are taught to venerate the 
fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment, to cherish them with fer- 
vent ardor, and to appreciate the 
justice of the principles upon 
which they are based, our govern- 
ment can never rest upon the firm 
foundations which are necessary 
for its perpetuity. 

For many years the obligations 
of citizenship have been taught in 
Great Britain, and it is not too 
much to believe that the heroic re- 
sistance of its people to a ruthless 
foe is the result of this teaching. 


Education offers Virginia 
knowledge and tools with which 
to shape a state of surpassing beau- 
ty and security, but until an 
aroused public comes to the assist- 
ance of our Department of Educa- 
tion and demands that the General 
Assembly, upon which rests the 
burden of establishing and main- 
taining an efficient system of pub- 
lic free schools, shall provide the 
ways and means with which to 
carry out the objectives of the 
school system, our Department of 
Education, however efficient it may 
be, will never be able to provide 
adequately for the school children 
of Virginia. 

If I am elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia | shall try to arouse the pub- 
lic from the apathy which now 
prevails when the education of our 
children is discussed, and I shall 
strive to make its accomplishment 
the outstanding achievement of my 
administration. 


HUNSDON CARY. 
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Statement of Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


The opportunity afforded me of 
expressing my views as to public 
education is most welcome. I can, 
I believe, set them forth quite 
briefly. 


Public education is the most im- 
portant function of the State be- 
cause it is of vital importance that 
those who seek to govern them- 
selves be trained and equipped in 
the best possible manner. I ex- 
pect to do everything possible to 
advance the cause of public educa- 
tion in Virginia. 

[ shall endeavor to see that the 
State guarantees a minimum sal- 
ary of at least $720 per year to 
those engaged in teaching. This 
compensation can be augmented, 
as it should be, by the localities. 


I shall make every effort to see 
that a satisfactory retirement sys- 





Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


tem is put into operation. The 
plan must be such as to insure 





those whom it covers adequate pro- 
tection when they reach the age of 
retirement. They must be protected 
against the depletion or dissipation 
of the fund in any manner which 
deprives them of the security con- 
templated. 

More attention both as to dis- 
cipline and nature of training must 
be given our primary schools. 
Eighty-five per cent of our boys 
and girls never attend college. It 
is important that vocational train- 
ing be provided for them along 
with basic training in health and 
physical education. 

Politics must be kept out of the 
school system. Public education in 
Virginia must not be injured by 
making the school system an ad- 
junct of either a local or a State 
political organization. 

COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


Statement of Vivian L. Page 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


Y decision to run for the 
M Governorship of Virginia, 

subject to the primary to 
be held August 5th, is based upon 
a desire for the honor and the op- 
portunity of service which the of- 
fice affords. 

I believe that every man and 
woman are entitled to a decent liv- 
ing for themselves and their chil- 
dren if they are willing on their 
part to work to attain this end; 
and that the pay and working 
hours of both men and women and 
the conditions under which they 
work must be improved as oppor- 
tunity and conditions afford. 

I believe that the people of the 
Commonwealth are entitled to say 
who shall be their officials and 
executives and that the right to 
hold office is not subject to inheri- 
tance, or to be controlled by any 








Vivian L. Page 


clique, political organization, or 
political domination and dictator- 
ship, and that all who are qualified 


to vote should be allowed to do so 
as a matter of right and qualifica- 
tion, rather than their financial 
ability to pay as a prerequisite to 
vote. I am running on my record 
and accomplishments as a proof of 
my past actions in behalf of the 
people of the Commonwealth. In 
addition to my proposals as a 
promise to what may be expected 
of me in the future and shall com- 
pare same with that of any other 
candidate or candidates who may 
offer, who have records of service 
to the State and will also meet each 
and every issue as it arises during 
the campaign fairly, frankly and 
fearlessly. It shall be my purpose 
to present to the people of the 
Commonwealth my views with 
regard to all matters of public in- 
terest throughout the campaign. 

I hold to the view that the dis- 




















Vivian L. Page 
(Continued) 
cussion of matters pertaining to the 
public interest is the Democratic 
way and that every citizen, no 
matter what his station in life, has 
a right to aspire to high office and 
to represent the people's interests 
and that the people are the final 
and sole judges of who their repre- 
sentatives shall be. They are en- 
titled to know what the candidate 
has stood for in the past, what he 
stands for at the present, and what 

he proposes for the future. 

I list some of the many objec- 
tives which I will propose and ad- 
vocate, and which wili be elabo- 
rated upon as the campaign pro- 
gresses, along with the discussion 
of other matters which I will pro- 
pose and which may become issues 
in the campaign. 


1. Abolition of Fee System and 
the Creation of a Probation and 
Parole System 

My record shows that I have 
long opposed the iniquitous and 
barbaric system whereby sheriffs 
and jailers have received their com- 
pensation as a result of the archaic 
system which now pertains where- 
by they obtain their compensation 
for services by withholding from 
the prisoners in their custody a 
proportion of the allowance for 
the maintenance and feeding of the 
prisoners, commonly known as the 
fee system. 

I have favored a probation and 
parole system and the doing away 
of the present jail system. I have 
sponsored legislation looking to 
the abolition of this system, and 
in 1938 the Senate of Virginia by 
a large majority adopted the bill 
which I proposed and which 
would have abolished the fee sys- 
tem and which was a result of an 
exhaustive study made by a Com- 
mission, of which I had the honor 
to be Chairman, and which bill, 
however, failed to pass the House 
of Delegates. I was co-patron of a 
similar bill in 1940, which was 
successfully passed in the Senate, 
by a large majority, but failed to 
pass the House of Delegates by a 
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very small margin. It is my inten- 
tion to continue to prepare for the 
passage of this legislation and feel 
confident of being able to obtain 
this objective in the next term of 
the General Assembly. 


2. State Administrative Reor- 
ganization 

I will propose a certain change 
in the Executive plans of the gov- 
ernment by creating, re-organizing, 
consolidating, or abolishing, cer- 
tain departments, divisions, boards, 
commissions, institutions, offices 
and agents and transferring certain 
rights, powers, functions and du- 
ties. 


3. Consolidation of the Highway 
Department 

Our present system of classifying 
our highways is clearly inadequate. 
At the present, there are thousands 
of miles of road in the secondary 
highway system, which, to quote 
our Highway Commissioner: 
‘Based on their use, deserve a 
higher standard of construc- 
tion ...’’ While according to Mr. 
Shirley, there are now in the pri- 
mary system, roads which, com- 
paratively speaking, average a very 
small proportionate traffic density, 
there should be a unified highway 
system in order to obtain the mod- 
ern engineering program that is 
needed. And I shall propose, after 
careful study, and based upon the 
findings of fact from the best 
sources available, the allocation of 
funds in such a way as to derive the 
best construction and maintenance 
of our highways as possible. 


4. Revision of Election Laws 

I shall propose a revision of the 
election laws, both with regard to 
the payment of poll taxes as a pre- 


requisite to voting, and to the mail 
ballot. 


We are one of the few states in 
the Union that require the prepay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to vote, and our election laws as 
present written throw so many ob- 
stacles in the way of qualification 
that the consequent result is that 
a large number of our citizens are 





disfranchised and the present sys- 
tem leaves in the hands of prac- 
tical politicians an opportunity to 
control elections which should not 
be allowed to continue to exist. 
This is also true of our present sys- 
tem of absentee or mail ballot. The 
purpose of the mail ballot, or ab- 
sentee ballot, in principle, has and 
could serve a good purpose, but 
unfortunately has been so used 
that the many criticisms of its 
abuse show that it is used ingen- 
iously and improperly to the end 
that it is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to fair and free elections, 
and the system should be either 
remedied to such an extent as to 
do away with its evils, or entirely 
abolished. 


5. Reduction of Automobile Li- 
censes and No Diversion of 
Gasoline and Automobile Tax 

By comparison with other 
states, the automobile license tax in 
Virginia is out of all proportion, 
being in the upper bracket and 
should be reduced. 


A report from the Director of 
Division of Motor Vehicles as of 
November 25, 1940, shows that 
for the first ten months of 1940 
there has been an increase collection 
in the gasoline tax of more than 
a million, three hundred thousand 
dollars, over the corresponding 
period of 1939, and that collec- 
tions are expected to exceed a total 
of over twenty million dollars for 
the year, setting a new high record 
for the state. The automobile 
owner is entitled to receive the 
benefits of gasoline taxation, look- 
ing to a reduction of his license, 
and there should be no diversion 
whatsoever of the gasoline and au- 
tomobile tax from its proper use in 
highway construction and main- 
tenance. 


6. Public School System 

I favor a full nine months school 
term, adequate pay for teachers, 
and an actuarially sound plan for 
the retirement of teachers, and free 
school books. 

a. I favor a minimum salary 
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unit of $720.00 per teacher with 
the state contributing to the lo- 
calities sufficient to make this min- 
imum. 

b. Every pupil should receive 
free textbooks, either independent- 
ly or in cooperation with local 
school boards, but whichever 
method is necessary, definitely 
school books should be free. 


At the 1940 session, I offered 
a resolution inquiring into the 
price now paid publishers for 
school books in the state to see if 
the requirements of the present law 
were and had been complied with 
to the letter of the law. If from 
this investigation it should be 
found that we had been paying 
more than the law provides, I 
would propose that proper pro- 
ceedings be taken to recover any 
excess which has been paid, and 
strict endorsement in the future. 


7. Old Age Assistance and Bene- 
fits 


While we have progressed in 
establishing funds to take care of 
the aged without income, for as- 
sisting those of small income, I be- 
lieve that the benefits should be in- 
creased as much as possible and 
that many of the restrictions 
against those who are eligible to 
apply by reason of age and resi- 
dence, should be removed so that 
those who are eligible by reason 
of lack of income should not be 
placed in the position that their 
relatives, if able to contribute, 
should be required to do so a pre- 
requisite or bar to the use of this 
fund. Aged people should not be 
placed in the position where their 
relatives are forced to contribute 
to their support by law, but, if 
their requirements are such and the 
eligibility proper, should receive 
aid and assistance as a matter of 
right. 


8. Retirement Compensation for 
Aged Employees 


I favor a sound system of re- 
tirement for aged state employees. 


I favor a continuation of the 
limitation of working hours for 
women and the prohibition of 
working of children and further 
improvement in working condi- 
tions for all who earn their liveli- 
hood by their physical endeavors. 


9. Labor 

I have always supported reason- 
able rules and regulations looking 
to the betterment of conditions for 
the working man and woman and 
will continue to pursue this course. 


10. The passage of rules and 
regulations which have the force 
and effect of law by the various 
commissions is now being studied 
by a commission appointed by the 
last General Assembly. I am op- 
posed to the delegation of the pow- 
ers of the legislature for the mak- 
ing of laws to the various com- 
missions. Those matters which 
should be law should be enacted 
by the members of the General 
Assembly, who are elected by the 
people, and I shall await with 
interest the result of the study 
and recommendations of this com- 
mission supporting such sugges- 
tions which are made which will 
have the effect of returning to the 
legislature its proper prerogatives 
rather than leaving them in com- 
missions from which there is no 
appeal. And shall further propose 
that they be prohibited from the 
making of such rules and regula- 
tions in the future. 


11. I am heartily in favor of a 
modern personnel system, believing 
that all employees should receive 
pay for the services which they per- 
form commensurate with like serv- 
ices performed in private industry. 
I further favor a merit system 
whereby promotions are given as 
a result of loyal, intelligent indus- 
try, and a guarantee that employ- 
ees should feel secure in their posi- 
tions as long as they fulfill the re- 
quirements of the position, rather 
than being subject to political fa- 
vor or disfavor. 
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12. Re-Organization of Fish and 
Game Commission 


In my opinion the first and most 
important step to take is to com- 
pletely and for all time divorce the 
administration of the fish and 
game department from politics. 


Those who administer and 
handle the program (with the ex- 
ception of the executive officer and 
secretarial work) should be made 
up of men who are willing to 
serve without pay, except for a per 
diem expense allowance. They 
should come from and represent 
each and every section of the 
state. They should be practical 
huntsmen and fishermen with 
only one thought in mind in their 
selection and that is to see that 
they are truly interested in the sub- 
ject and are capable of planning a 
long term and comprehensive pro- 
gram. They should be given 
carte blanche authority to go ahead 
without strings of political 
thought or favor; they should be 
free from any of the handicaps 
which have and now handicap the 
proper administration. They 
should have authority to hire and 
retire experts and employees and 
to fire those who are found want- 
ing in interest, ability and energy. 
They should be placed in a posi- 
tion of handling the funds which 
come into their hands to the great- 
est advantage of the program sub- 
ject only to proper audits by the 
proper state auditor. All funds 
which are collected from the hunt- 
ers and fishermen for any purpose 
whatsoever should be directly used 
for the program. 


It will be my purpose as the 
campaign progresses, through pub- 
lic statements, to elaborate upon 
such proposals as I have made, and 
will make, and to state my posi- 
tion clearly on all issues as the 
occasions demand and arise, look- 
ing always to keep the Common- 
wealth on an even keel financially 
and progressing to the betterment 
of all of its people. 

VIVIAN L. PAGE. 
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Statements of Candidates for Lieutenant Governor 


Moss A. Plunkett 


OR five years the Three-Point 
F Program of the Virginia 

Education Association, as a 
minimum or foundation program 
for the improvement of the public 
school system of Virginia, has been 
discussed throughout the length 
and breadth of the State. 

It has been endorsed by the 
State Board of Education, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Co- 
operative Education Association, 
School Trustees Association, Re- 
tired Teachers Association, Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women, Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education, Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Council of Jewish Women, 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, Virginia League 
of Women Voters, Virginia Fed- 
eration of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Virginia State Grange, and 
numerous other organizations, 
such as service clubs, fraternal or- 
ders, and veterans’ associations. 
More than five hundred open 
forums throughout the State have 
discussed the program, in each of 
which a resolution endorsing it 
was adopted. 


Moss A. Plunkett 





Despite this widespread endorse- 
ment, the General Assemblies of 
1938 and 1940 failed to adopt 
even one of the three points of the 
program. 

The members of the General 
Assembly have frequently stated 
that they are elected by ballots of 
the voters, not by petitions, reso- 
lutions, letters, and telegrams en- 
dorsing the Three-Point Program 
from friends of public education. 
Obviously, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to get the endorsement of the 
program by the qualified voters of 
Virginia. 

For the purpose of making it 
possible for the friends of public 
education among the qualified 
voters of Virginia to register their 
demands for the adoption of the 
entire program at the 1942 session 
of the General Assembly, I have 
become a candidate for the office 
of lieutenant-governor, subject to 
the Democratic primary of August 
5, 1941. 

My record in behalf of the en- 
tire program is known by the peo- 
ple of Virginia and is a part of 
the files of every newspaper in the 
State. The record of my opponent 
in connection with the program 
can quickly be ascertained. 

My election cannot be construed 
otherwise than as an endorsement 
by the voters of Virginia of the 
entire program. The members of 
the Assembly will be 
among the first so to construe it. 


General 


As is well known, the office of 
lieutenant-governor of Virginia 
is even more inconspicuous than 
the office of vice-president of the 
United States and the salary is so 
small that it does not more than 
cover expenses in Richmond dur- 
ing the two brief periods that the 
General Assembly is in session; 
hence, the privilege of serving will 
be in keeping with all other serv- 
ice rendered by me in behalf of the 


(Continued on next page) 


William M. Tuck 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
May 19, 1941. 


MR. FRANCIS S. CHASE, Secretary, 

VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

MY DEAR Mr. CHASE: 

Complying with your request 
of some days ago to the effect that 
I state my views on the Three- 
Point Program for publication in 
the next issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, will say, 
that there is no governmental func- 
tion of more importance than the 
education of our children. I favor 
the Three-Point Program. I have 
given consideration to this matter 
and I am confident that the fiscal 
affairs of Virginia will at the next 
session of the General Assembly 
justify and enable us next Jan- 
uary to adopt at least two of the 
three points of the program, name- 
ly, teachers’ salaries and sound re- 
tirement. If I am elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Virginia it is 
my purpose to exert the full in- 
fluence of the office to accomplish 


that end. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Ws. M. TUCK. 








William M. Tuck 
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Moss A. Plunkett 


(Continued from preceding page) 


school children of Virginia. 


This is the golden opportunity 
for friends of public education to 
let their representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly know where they 
stand in connection with the 
Three-Point Program of the Vir- 


ginia Education Association, be- 
cause a world ‘‘aflame with war’ 
has brought home to everyone the 
realization that public education is 
the basis of all programs for na- 
tional defense. The least that the 
General Assembly should now do 
is to adopt the minimum or foun- 
dation program for the improve- 
ment of the public school system 





of Virginia wherein youth mast 
be trained both to face the horrors 
of war and to cope with post-war 
problems. 
It has been and always will be 
a joy for me to serve in any ca- 
pacity in connection with any pro- 
gram for the improvement of the 
public school system of Virginia. 
Moss A. PLUNKETT. 


Virginia Audio-Visual Program Develops 


JAMES W. BROWN 


Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Department of Education 


HE State program of audio- 

visual education, inaugurated 

this past year under the su- 
pervision of William H. Bowen, 
Jr., has shown consistent growth 
in strength and scope. At least two 
aspects of this program should 
at this time be called to the atten- 
tion of Virginia teachers. 

First, beginning next fall, pub- 
lic schools over the entire State 
will be given an opportunity to 
avail themselves of several hundred 
sound and silent films which will 
be deposited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Madison 
College, Farmville State Teachers 
College, Radford State Teachers 
College, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and Virginia State College 
for Negroes. Each of these centers 
will serve the public schools in the 
area coincident with those of the 
curriculum counselors except that 
the William and Mary region will 
be served from the Richmond of- 
fice and all colored schools will be 
served by Virginia State College 
for Negroes. These film libraries 
will be in charge of the follow- 
ing persons: Radford, Dr. I. R. 
Silverman; Farmville, Edgar M. 


Johnson; Harrisonburg, Ferne R. 
Hoover; Richmond, James W. 
Brown, in the absence of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Bowen, Jr.; and Ettrick, 
W. N. Ridley. Because each of 
these pesons has received training 
in the particular phases of audio- 
visual work which will be encount- 
ered at the centers, he will provide 
the schools of his area with expert 
advice in the prosecution of audio- 
visual programs. 

Second, courses in audio-visual 
education, designed to orient teach- 
ers in the matter of making more 
efficient use of these materials in 
practical situations, will be offered 
this summer in several Virginia in- 
stitutions as follows: Farmville 
State Teachers College, ‘‘Audio- 
Visual Education,’’ E. M. John- 
son; Mary Washington College, 
‘Audio-Visual Aids to Learning,”’ 
Paul J. Ritter; Madison College, 
“Auditory and Visual Instruc- 
tion,’ ‘“‘Administering a Program 
of Audio-Visual Instruction,”’ 
“Laboratory Course in Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction,” James W. 
Brown; University of Virginia, 
“Audio-Visual Aids to Curricu- 


lum Activities,”’ ‘“Graduate Work- 
shop in Education,”’ ‘“‘Problems in 
Audio-Visual Education,’”’ J. Alex 
Rorer; Radford State Teachers 
College, ‘“Visual Aids to Instruc- 
tion,’ Ruth Livermon; and Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, 
“‘Audio- Visual Education,’’ W. N. 
Ridley. 

Those Virginia schools which 
now have or are contemplating the 
purchase of 16mm. sound or silent 
projection equipment and which 
desire to use these films at no cost 
other than transportation are re- 
quested to get in touch with the 
person in charge of the film li- 
braries in their area. Individual 
teachers are urged to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of re- 
ceiving training in the techniques 
of audio-visual education in the 
teacher-training institutions and of 
furthering the general development 
of this State-wide program within 
their particular schools. As al- 
ways, the Audio-Visual Education 
staff in the State Department of 
Education stands ready to assist 
the schools which face problems in 
getting such a program under way. 

















VIRGINIANS AT BOSTON 


All members of the Virginia Education Association attending the NEA Convention in 
Boston this summer are expected to be present for the Virginia luncheon at the Hotel Ven- 
dome Solarium Tuesday, July 1, at 12:15 P. M. 
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Democracy Rests on Public Education 


interested in the advancement 

of our public education, and | 
now pledge my continued support 
to the public schools. 

In 1937, as a member of the 
Governor's Advisory Committee 
on the Budget, I urged that the 
Budget then being prepared be built 
around greater support to the pub- 
lic free schools as a primary obli- 
gation of the State. 

In 1938, I supported House 
Joint Resolution No. 44, request- 
ing the Governor to set up in his 
budget a sufficient sum for the op- 
eration of a sound retirement law 
for teachers. 

In 1939, I again urged that the 
Budget be built around greater 
support to the public free schools, 
and called specifically to the atten- 
tion of those in charge of the prep- 
aration of the Budget the joint 
resolution adopted in 1938. 

In 1940, I supported the House 
Bill creating a sound retirement 
plan. I also supported the increase 
for teachers’ salaries, and in addi- 
tion to this, the House adopted 
the amendment I proposed to the 
General Appropriation Bill, giving 
the Governor authority to allocate, 
on June 30, 1941, such part of 
the surplus then in the Treasury 
as in his discretion might properly 
be added to the school appropria- 
tion for the purpose of increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries. The three 
last named proposals failed of ma- 
jority support in the Senate and 
were, therefore, defeated. 

There will be a large surplus in 
the general fund on June 30, 1941, 
and in the face of the Court's de- 
cision requiring equalization of all 
teachers’ salaries, it would be a 
splendid thing, and would avoid 
possible reduction in the salaries of 
some teachers, if the Governor now 


I] HAVE always been actively 


ASHTON DOVELL 


Speaker, House of Delegates, 1936-1940 





Ashton Dovell 


had the authority which my 
amendment to the general appro- 
priation bill would have given 
him. 





The article by Mr. Dovell 
was prepared for us in response 
to the request addressed to the 
candidates for Governor of 
Virgina. On May 3, Mr. 
Dovell announced that he was 
withdrawing from the race but 
he subsequently reiterated his 
interest in public education and 
authorized us to publish his 
statement. 


Although Mr. Dovell is not 
now a candidate for public of- 
fice, we believe that the people 
of Virgina will be interested 
in the views which he sets forth 
so cogently. Weight ts given 
Mr. Dovell’s statement by his 
widely recognized knowledge 
of the State government and 
State finances acquired through 
long membership in the House 
and on the Governor’s Advis- 
ory Board on the Budget. 











Some will say that it is not 
sound financing to partially sup- 
port a continuing obligation from 
a surplus. My position on this is 
that we do it every time we have 
a surplus, and if we had given a 
part of the surplus to increase 
teachers’ salaries in 1941, it would 
have been a permanent step toward 
the $720.00 minimum. Everyone 
knows that the money would have 
been found to have kept the sal- 
aries at least at the level thus cre- 
ated. And besides this, the Three- 
Point Program would have been 
this much nearer accomplishment. 

Public free school education is 
one of the primary services of the 
State in a democracy. Our schools 
have made progress and the serv- 
ice is being measurably expanded. 
It must be kept abreast of the needs 
of the citizens of tomorrow. It 
should reach in a helpful way the 
great majority of those it is de- 
signed to serve. We must have an 
adequate minimum pay per teacher 
as well as a réasonable retirement 
annuity in order to procure and 
hold the highest type of teacher- 
personnel in the public schools. We 
must maintain at least a nine- 
months school term everywhere. 
We must blot out illiteracy. We 
must expand genuine vocational 
training. We must procure text- 
books at cost, and as quickly as 
possible they must be furnished 
as a part of the public free-school 
service. The State can furnish free 
textbooks at a fraction of their 
cost to the patrons under prevail- 


ing prices. It is as important to 


support the public schools as to re- 
quire attendance, but compulsory 
attendance must be enforced. And 
given the proper support, the cur- 
riculum can be adjusted to meet 
changing needs and such adjust- 
ments will contribute both to in- 
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creased attendance and to results 
accomplished. 

Our support of public school 
education should not be permitted 
to fluctuate with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. We cannot af- 
ford to postpone the education of 
the children. The tax dollar 
should be equalized in its distribu- 
tion to rural and urban schools. 
The tax dollar may be spent in the 
classroom in the urban schools, but 
in the rural sections, much of it is 
expended in transportation, and 
an adjustment should be made to 
remove this inequality. 

The consolidation of high 
school education is helpful and 
necessary to economic operation, 
but in the primary grades in the 
rural sections children should not 
be required to travel long distances, 
early and late, but schools should 
be maintained at reasonable dis- 
tances to accommodate the young- 
er pupils. We need both the con- 
solidation of high schools and 
specially trained instructors in vo- 
cational education if we are to 
make education meet the needs of 
the present day. 


The Department of Education 
is already setting up educational 
and vocational guidance and place- 
ment. This work is proving worth 
while and should be extended. 

The teacher, to do her best 
work, must be economically secure. 
And the teacher’s work is not done 
until she turns out good citizens. 
The obligations are reciprocal. 

The Three-Point Program spon- 
sored by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Virginia Education 
Association has my _ unqualified 
support. 

To the accomplishment of these 
objectives I pledge my best services. 

Public attention and the inter- 
est of the individual are closely 
drawn to our program of National 
Defense, and aid-to-Britain. We 
realize that Britain’s fight is our 
fight, we intend to preserve our 
American Way of Life. 

We must, however, keep in 
mind the fact that our defense and 


aid-to-Britain are primarily those 
in which all of the American peo- 
ple are interested, and the coopera- 
tion must head up through the 
President, the Congress and the 
National Government. Virginia 
likewise has her internal problems, 
both in connection with the war 
now going on and the equal task 
of reconstruction and adjusting of 
our economic life which inevitably 
must come with the close of the 
war. 

In order to meet this situation 
it is necessary to commence the 
preparation now, for if we wait 
until the war is at an end before 
any such preparation is begun we 
will be confronted by problems 
more towering than those which 
climaxed the depression in 1929. 

The dominant trait in the char- 
acter of our people is their wish to 
be self-supporting, to feel that by 
industry and thrift, equality and 
freedom are procurable and main- 
tainable. 

It is a courageous trait, quickly 
acquired even by those from other 
lands who, during the years of 
our national life, have found re- 
fuge on our shores. 


To insure the survival of this 
characteristic we must address our 
attention particularly to education, 
to the little business man, to the 
farmer and the working man. 


First of all, we should earnestly 
face the fact that public free school 
education is the enterprise on 
which democracy must rest and 
that our system of government 
cannot survive unless all our citi- 
zens enjoy a fair share of educa- 
tion. Knowledge alone will not 
save our republican form of gov- 
ernment. Liberty cannot continue 
unless there is integrity and pa- 
triotic honesty in the heart of the 
individual. So democracy cannot 
survive if its people are lacking in 
these virtues. We must, therefore, 
put emphasis on character as well 
as intelligence. 

Moreover, we must see that de- 
mocracy does not fail by default 
in Virginia, while we are endeav- 
oring to protect it at Washington. 
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It is time to remind you that 
every voter is as much a sovereign 
as the rulers of the Old World, ex- 
cept that we should share that sov- 
ereignty with 130,000,000 other 
free men and women. 


It is necessary to make a living, 
but if our youth receive no training 
in preserving a government dedi- 
cated to the principles of freedom, 
our educational program has 


failed. 


The worker wants to have 
steady work of the kind he is best 
qualified to do at a compensatory 
wage, by which is meant that wage 
which will enable him to have the 
quantity and quality of food, 
clothing and housing to which he 
is entitled, sufficient leisure for 
health and recreation, enough to 
enable him to discharge the obliga- 
tion which he may be under to 
support and care for others and to 
minister in proportion to his re- 
sources to his church and those less 
fortunate than himself, and to lay 
by enough to keep him and his in 
comfort when age comes and 
strength fails. This applies to the 
laborer, the teacher, the farmer 
and to the small business man. 
They are the Gibraltar of our de- 
mocracy. 

To procure this contentment, 
happiness and prosperity, we must 
put first things first; we must en- 
courage men and women to vote; 
and the exercise of this privilege 
must be made easy, convenient and 
free to those possessing the quali- 
fication to exercise it. We must 
bring youth to understand, by ed- 
ucation and training, that represen- 
tative government demands that 
every citizen be competent, and 
that the great possibilities ahead 
can never be fully attained, unless 
youth is first taught, comes to 
know and accepts the rich heritages 
of our democracy. We must pro- 
vide a long view plan for the sup- 
port of the public schools. They 
must not become the victims of 
cycles or fluctuations in our reve- 
nue. Their support must be liber- 
alized and stabilized, and their con- 
trol kept localized. 
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Adult Education Through Public Schools 


the educational system is looked 

upon as something apart and 
isolated from the world of prac- 
tical affairs. In recent years much 
has been done in Virginia to make 
the public schools practical instru- 
ments of a practical democracy. 
One step in this direction has been 
the frequent revision of instruc- 
tional materials and subject mat- 
ter content which has provided op- 
portunity in the public schools for 
the study of vital problems of their 
immediate environment. Another 
effort to make the public schools 
function as a practical instrument 
was the inauguration in 1938 of 
the program of adult education. 
In the relatively slow-changing 
civilization of a few generations 
ago, there was hardly any recog- 
nized need for adult education. 
Today, however, adult Amer- 
icans not only believe in learning 
for their children but in increasing 
numbers are coming to demand 
education for themselves. Adult 
education is simply an organized 
attempt to “‘come to terms’’ with 
the complex and changing condi- 
tions of social life. It is an ex- 
pression of faith in the belief that 
modern man can control a good 
part of his personal and social 
destiny through knowledge and 
understanding acquired by con- 
tinuous education. 

A survey made in the fall of 
1938 disclosed the fact that the 
school boards in only six counties 
and seven cities in Virginia were 
offering some educational oppor- 
tunities for adults other than the 
WPA Adult Education, vocational 
agriculture, vocational home eco- 
nomics, and trade and industrial 
education. By use of question- 
naires, letters, and conferences with 
division superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and officers of 


I: is traditional in America that 


CLARENCE H. SPAIN 
State Supervisor of Adult Education 


civic clubs, the following needs for 
adult education were determined: 


Classes for illiterates 

Parent education 

Forums 

Health education 

Citizenship education 

Recreation and leisure education 

Safety education 

Music and Dramatics 

Night school in high school sub- 
jects 

Avocational or opportunities for 
development of hobbies 

Adult guidance. 


With the State appropriation of 
$25,000 per year, an attempt has 
been made to meet as far as pos- 
sible the above needs. Care has 
been exercised to avoid duplicat- 
ing or supplanting any adult edu- 
cation programs already in exist- 
ence. Rather, emphasis has been 
placed on the coordination of all 
existing programs that each might 
function more effectively. The 
main purpose has been to fill the 
gaps or needs that were not being 
met by existing programs. The 
State acts as a clearing house for 
the dissemination of information 
concerning adult education mate- 
rials and adult education programs. 
The State money is used to match 
as far as possible local school board 
appropriations. The State does not 
initiate any local programs in adult 
education but will assist division 
superintendents and principals 
with such programs. The State 
does not employ any teachers or 
local supervisors in adult educa- 
tion but will assist division super- 
intendents by suggesting qualifica- 
tions and duties of such persons. 
All programs in adult education 
are directly under and responsible 
to the local school authorities. The 
State program in adult education 
has developed along three main 


lines, and a short description of 
each is given below. 


Classes at Sanatoria for Tu- 
berculosis. The two sanatoria for 
white patients are at Catawba and 
at Blue Ridge; the one for Negroes 
is at Piedmont. At each of these 
the adult fund has been used to 
employ a teacher. These teachers 
meet with and teach the patients 
when requested by the patients and 
when approved by the medical 
staff. Subjects such as homemak- 
ing, current events, typing, high 
school work, elementary educa- 
tion, handicrafts, and the like are 
taught these patients. When re- 
quested by the patient, arrange- 
ments are made with the principal 
of the high school last attended 
for full high school credit to be 
given for work successfully com- 
pleted while at the sanatorium. 
Several students lacking only a 
credit or two have been granted 
a high school diploma in this way. 


Also, these teachers cooperate 
with the rehabilitation supervisors 
regarding patients whose medical 
histories indicate possible discharge 
within six or eight months. This 
is done in order that the patient's 
educational program in the sana- 
torium will prepare him as sound- 
ly as facilities will permit to enter 
upon and progress in a definite 
rehabilitation program of voca- 
tional preparation when dis- 
charged. 

The therapeutic value to each 
patient reached by these teachers 
can hardly be measured in dollars 
and cents. 


Adult Guidance. The school as 
an agency of society having for 
its purpose the perpetuation and 
recreation of the democratic ideals 
no longer ‘‘washes its hands’’ of 
its educational responsibility to an 
individual when he either drops 
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out of school or is graduated with 
recognized academic ability. As 
stated at the outset, the public 
school, if it is to serve society well, 
must become a practical instrument 
of a practical democracy. There 
is little that is practical about a 
society when large numbers of 
its members are unadjusted to the 
situations in which they find them- 
selves. Many young people and 
adults are unemployed, and yet a 
larger number are partly employed 
or employed in jobs in which they 
are unhappy and maladjusted, 
nursing bitter grudges against a 
world that to them seems unjust. 
Society cannot afford to have large 
numbers of its citizens function- 
ing at less than maximum. effici- 
ency. 

Practical considerations will 
doubtless mean that adult educa- 
tion will shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of fitting men and women for 
their jobs. People have become 
stranded occupationally because 
changes over which they have no 
control have made their skills and 
experience no longer necessary. 
These folk need guidance and re- 
education to fit them for jobs in 
which there will be a demand for 
their services. Also many young 
adults just out of school need this 
service so that they may select fields 
in which they are best qualified to 
perform. A government conscious 
of the needs of the people must 
provide them with a guidance 
service. 

To meet this challenge one city 
employed, beginning September 1, 
1938, a man to serve as guidance 
counselor for out-of-school youths 
and unadjusted adults. This guid- 
ance man gets in touch with each 
pupil who drops out of school 
and tries to readjust him either by 
getting him back into some school 
where he can get a suitable pro- 
gram or into employment. He 
also attempts to reach as many 
of the unadjusted older people of 
the city as possible. Since the com- 
ing of the National Defense Pro- 
gram it has been the duty of this 
guidance man to interview each 


applicant and pass upon his quali- 
fications before being accepted into 
any of the trade classes. Another 
important duty is that of dissemi- 
nating occupational information. 

In order to demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities inherent in a guidance 
service when adequately equipped 
and staffed with properly trained 
personnel, the State Department 
of Education is sponsoring, with 
the cooperation of the National 
Youth Administration and the 
Virginia State Employment Serv- 
ice, a regional guidance service in 
Richmond. 

Developing public schools as 
Community Centers. The home, 
the school, and the community 
must be brought into closer con- 
tact so that each may have a more 
sympathetic understanding of the 
task of the other. One of the prob- 
lems the school has to face in at- 
tempting to develop the school as 
the community center is to eradi- 
cate the traces of the illusion that 
learning beyond early youth is 
either a luxurious indulgence or a 
mere attempt to patch up a job 
that should have been done before. 
Good leaders and teachers can pro- 
vide, are providing, the formula 
that can surmount this obstacle. 
The easily accessible school build- 
ing makes this the logical place 
for the community center, that is, 
the social, educational, and recrea- 
tional center. There is no insti- 
tution in America that serves to 
unite all the people in a commu- 
nity except the public school, be- 
cause the school is owned by all 
the citizens of the community. 
Therefore, the success of the pub- 
lic school will depend upon how 
well it serves the whole commu- 
nity. Investments in school build- 
ings, libraries, shops, playgrounds, 
and the like are large. Sound busi- 
ness practices do not allow sub- 
stantial investments to remain idle. 
There is little justification for the 
present practice in many places of 
using the school buildings and 
equipment only six hours a day, 
five days a week, nine months of 
the year. These resources should 
be made available to all the peo- 
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ple in the community and for the 
entire twelve months of the year. 
Making the school plant, its facil- 
ities, and personnel available to the 
whole community so that the 
school becomes the social and rec- 
reational as well as the educational 
center gives that school the right 
to be called the ‘comprehensive 
school.”’ 

For the elimination of wasteful 
effort and duplication of activities, 
and to mould a community into 
a cooperative spirit of orderliness 
and achievement, adult activities 
should be grouped at the commu- 
nity center. This can be accom- 
plished by the formation of local 
community councils, whose duties 
would be to counsel with and help 
present agencies, and to give form 
and impetus to the movement. 
Probably one of the first duties of 
the local council would be to make 
a local survey of existing oppor- 
tunities and to determine gaps or 
needs to be met. The local coun- 
cil should ordinarily include the 
division superintendent of schools, 
welfare workers, public health 
nurse, county and home demon- 
stration agents, the P. T. A. presi- 
dent, and several influential citi- 
zens of the community. It is not 
intended that this council should 
develop a plan and then confer it 
upon a subservient people. This 
is not the American way. Plans 
must be democratically formulated 
and must be based upon the con- 
scious needs and interests of the 
adults. What programs will be 
offered here depend entirely upon 
the demands of the people. Adult 
education like all public school 
education has developed as a re- 
sult of growing needs. 

What adult education in any 
community center may become de- 
pends upon what the people of 
that community want. It may be 
simply the support of a traditional 
program that is unquestioned be- 
cause it has become established over 
a long period of years. It may be 
a broader program to which peo- 
ple have become educated by pro- 
longed and thorough publicity 
and in which large numbers have 
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had satisfactory experience. Or it 
may be, as suggested above, a care- 
fully planned program which has 
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been worked out by a council of 
professional and lay people repre- 
sentative of the many groups and 








interests which make up a com- 
munity, that is, a program that be- 
longs to the people themselves. 


The Richmond Consultation Service 


HE Consultation Service in 
Richmond is operated by the 
State Board of Education 
with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
the Virginia State Employment 
Service. It started on May 1, 1939, 
with a staff of four counselors and 
one psychological tester. 

The Consultation Service has 
found the opportunity for service 
unlimited. The public response 
was immediate. From the time the 
doors were opened boys and girls, 
men and women arrived to con- 
sult with the counselors. They 
presented innumerable problems 
and posed practical questions: 
What type of career should I fol- 
low?, What kind of training can 
I get?, What can I do to get 
started?, Why can’t I get a job?, 
What has my education fitted me 
for?, For what occupations should 
I prepare? These and hundreds 
of other questions have been 
thrashed out and reasoned through 
by counselor and counselee on a 
comprehensive, confidential, and 
intensive basis. 

Many have found satisfactory 
answers to their questions; for 
some, the Service has been less sig- 
nificant. Still others have found 
their real problems far different 
from what they thought, and have 
gone away with new plans after 
working with the counselor over a 
period of several weeks—often to 
try ‘training for a job’’ where be- 
fore they had merely ‘“‘looked for 
work’’. For many of the individ- 
uals counseled it was the dawn of 
a new day. 

This counseling service was in- 
augurated as an experiment in 
adult education. The Service was 
designed to: 





JOHN A. MAPP 


Supervisor 


1. Assist out-of-school individ- 
uals in making adequate oc- 
cupational adjustments. 

2. Develop methods, techniques, 
and plans for this type of edu- 
cation in Virginia. 

The Consultation Service staff 
has been engaged in the follow- 
ing activities to date: 

1. Staff training. 

2. Development of realistic, up- 
to-date, occupational informa- 
tion files and the establishment 
of a vocational guidance li- 
brary. 

3. Acquisition and establishment 
of adequate space, equipment, 
and material needs. 

4. Development of an Aptitude 
Testing Department. 

5. Cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration, the 
Richmond Branch of the Vir- 
ginia State Employment Serv- 
ice, and many of Richmond's 
schools, social agencies, and 
community organizations for 
the purpose of building up 
working relations to serve ap- 
propriately the individual. 

6. Investigation of training fa- 
cilities in the city, the State, 
and elsewhere. 

7. Interviews with individuals 
from the standpoint of voca- 
tional guidance and occupa- 
tional information on both a 
thorough and an _ informa- 
tional basis. Approximately 
1,000 persons have been ad- 
vised with to date. 

8. Supply of occupational infor- 
mation at the request of the 
Employment Service, the State 
Department of Education, 
schools, and individuals. 
The Consultation Service is de- 

signed to give young people who 





are no longer in school construc- 
tive help in thinking through and 
working out their vocational plans 
and problems. This counseling 
and occupational information serv- 
ice is Operated on a free basis to 
the individual in the same way 
that the high school and the em- 
ployment service are free. 

The Consultation Service does 
not register applicants for work. 
The Service has no direct contacts 
with employers and jobs for the 
counselee. This Service is intended 
to: 

1. Discuss with individuals their 
previous training and work 
experience in relation to pos- 
sible employment or additional 
training. 

2. Help them discover their spe- 
cial aptitudes and skills which 
may be useful in certain occu- 
pations with due regard to 
their personal potentialities. 

3. Discuss with them a satisfac- 
tory program which is related 
to their background, interests, 
and ambitions, and to help 
them appraise their opportuni- 
ties in various fields. 

This realistic approach to meet- 

ing the needs of out-of-school per- 

sons beyond the secondary school 
level is in line with modern edu- 
cational thought. The results to 
date appear promising. The Serv- 
ice seems to meet a universally felt 
need. This type of clinical coun- 
seling seems to open a worth while 
field for educational service. It 
may be that Virginia is once again 
setting a pattern for public service 
in the satisfying of a present-day 
human need as the expanding edu- 
cational and employment agencies 
join forces in providing a profes- 
sional counseling service. 
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Above—Counselor Talley buildin 


Above—Psychological tester Goodman : - - 
up rapport during interview 


irranging test schedule 
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Adult Classes at Sanatoria 





High School Group Catawba 1939-40—Margaret Pollard, teacher. 


Catawba Sanatorium 


MARGARET POLLARD 
Adult Education Teacher 


N May 30, 1940, a new 
(3 type of Commencement pro- 

gram was held in the little 
Chapel at Catawba Sanatorium. 
It was not a Commencement for 
the nurses, but for those patients 
and nurses’ aides who had success- 
fully completed classwork under 
the Adult Education Program. 
This was, indeed, an innovation 
in the life history of Catawba— 
the first Commencement of its 
kind ever to be witnessed at the 
sanatorium. 

From an average monthly en- 
rollment of twenty-three during 
the first year, the monthly average 
increased to thirty-five for the sec- 
ond year; and, for the six months 
of this year, the average monthly 
enrollment has been forty-five. 

The Adult Education work has 
been organized with one purpose 
or aim in view; namely, to reduce 
to a minimum the educational 
handicaps of those patients who 
are physically able to study by giv- 
ing them elementary, high school, 
or any classwork that would help 
them in life while here or after 


leaving the sanatorium. 

The teacher in charge is not 
only appointed as an adult educa- 
tion teacher but also as a rehabili- 
tation counselor. In this capacity 
she endeavors to assist the rehabili- 
tation supervisor, in her district, 
in directing the patients into suit- 
able vocations. The Rehabilitation 
Department of the State is assist- 
ing in vocational training for those 
patients who, after leaving the 


sanatorium, are physically able to 
enter into some training pro- 
gram. 

The classes taught have been of 
many kinds, according to the de- 
sires and needs of the individuals. 
Instruction has been given to the 
following groups: illiterates; 
fourth, sixth, and seventh grades; 
business arithmetic; practical Eng- 
lish and knitting; economic geog- 
raphy; European and American 
history; algebra; Latin; biology; 
government; and freshman, junior 
and senior English. 

One illiterate, who has been re- 
ceiving approximately one and 
one-half hours of instruction a 
week for a period of about thirty- 
six weeks, is now doing the read- 
ing, writing, English, and arith- 
metic work of a fifth or sixth grade 
student. 

For the first year’s record seven 
students received eight high school 
credits. At last year’s Commence- 
ment program eleven students re- 
ceived a total of twenty-five credits. 
For this year twelve students will 
receive approximately thirty-five 
credits. “These credits are accepted 
and recorded by the principals of 
their respective high schools. Of 
those receiving credits last year 
three were graduates who were 
awarded diplomas from their high 
schools. The age level of the high 
school group is usually from six- 
teen to twenty-five years of age. 
However, a patient graduated last 
year at the age of thirty-six. 


Blue Ridge Sanatorium 


FLORENCE J. Fray 
Adult Education Teacher 


the adult patients at Blue 

Ridge Sanatorium is still in 
its infancy, having been inaugu- 
rated in the fall of 1937 jointly 
by the Virginia Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the State Department 
of Health and carried on for one 
session by these organizations, 
with the cooperation of the au- 
thorities of the Sanatorium. In 
1938, this program was taken over 


FF tte adatt pate work with 


by the Division of Rehabilitation, 
Special and Adult Education of the 
State Board of Education. 

One of the major problems of a 
physically handicapped patient is 
the question of future social and 
financial security. Therefore the 
tangible aims of the educational 
program for adults at Blue Ridge 
Sanatorium are fourfold: 

1. To help eradicate illiteracy in 
Virginia. 
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2. To provide means of diver- 
sion as a part of the thera- 
peutic treatment and as a lead 
to vocational adjustment. 

3. To encourage cultural devel- 
opment as a means of retaining 
or reviving one’s self-confi- 
dence, and establishing one’s 
future welfare. 

4. To cooperate with the district 
rehabilitation supervisor and 
the Sanatorium physicians in 
promoting the program of vo- 
cational counseling and train- 
ing. 

In order to carry out these aims, 
twenty-two classes were conducted 
last session. Up to the present time, 
nineteen have been and are being 
conducted this session. A_ brief 
resume of the curriculum carry- 
ing out these four objectives fol- 
lows: 

1. The rudiments of reading, and, 
later, writing and spelling are 
presented as to primary pupils, 
but with subject matter of 
adult interest. 

2. As a means of diversion, of 
both therapeutic and _ voca- 
tional value, beneficial reading 
is encouraged and handicrafts 
are taught. The patients have 
access to a general library of 
the institution and also to the 
patients’ school library. They 
also secure books, through their 
instructor, from near-by libra- 
ries, whose librarians cooperate 
splendidly with the project. 

3. The third group, in which the 
cultural development is encour- 
aged, has more variety than 
any other group. The classes 
range from low elementary to 
the high school level. These 
classes are made to meet, as far 
as possible, the practical needs 
of the student-patients. High 


school students are given 
classes for credit toward their 
diploma, with the approval and 
the suggestions of the principals 
of their respective schools. 

4. The part played by the adult 
education teacher in the field 
of rehabilitation is primarily 
that of recommending to the 
district rehabilitation super- 
visor patients who seem, from 
careful study, suitable for re- 
habilitation service. Then, if 
possible, class work is given 
that will help the patient with 
his preparation for rehabilita- 
tion. 

During the three and one-half 
sessions of the adult educational 
program at Blue Ridge, two hun- 
dred seventy-six student-patients 
have participated in classroom 
work; approximately one hundred 
seventy-five have received some 
type of beside instruction (read- 
ing, handwork, practical English, 
and practical arithmetic); seven- 
teen high school students have 
taken work for credit. 

The educational activities of 
each student-patient are approved 
by the Sanatorium physicians, and 
physicians find that a controlled 
adult educational program is def- 
initely beneficial after a patient 
reaches a certain point of convales- 
cence. 

If tubercular patients are made 
to realize that there is a definite 
place for them in the professional 
or industrial world, and that they 
have within their reach some of 
the opportunities of attaining a 
position of security, they are like- 
ly to develop a philosophy of life 
equal to that of the victim of 
tuberculosis whose head was 
“bloody, but unbowed”’ in spite 
of all his suffering. 


Piedmont Sanatorium 
Wittr Mart Watson 


HAT one who becomes a 
victim of tuberculosis need 
not resign himself to idle- 

ness has never been more fully re- 


alized than now. No longer are 
tubercular patients sent to a sana- 


torium to become healed in body 
only but they are also aided in 
developing themselves into employ- 
able citizens, capable of leading 
serviceable lives. 

In 1937, this service was affili- 


ated with the Vriginia Tuber- 
culosis Association under the L. A. 
Gaines, Jr. Memorial Fund. In 
1938, this service came under the 
direction of the State Board of 
Education. A teacher is employed 
who possesses the same certification 
as is necessary for teaching in the 
public schools. Arrangements to 
record credit for courses satisfac- 
torily completed were made by the 
Department of Public Instruction 
with local school officials. High 
schools are requested to award a 
diploma should a pupil complete 
requirements for graduation while 
at the sanatorium. Who shall at- 
tend the classes in adult education 
is decided by the medical staff. 

There are at Piedmont many 
patients who take this opportunity 
to receive further general training. 
From October, 1938, through 
February, 1941, 205 _ patients, 
whose ages ranged from 13 to 60 
years, were enrolled in classes. 
More than 50 per cent of those 
patients had not received formal 
training beyond the elementary 
level. Approximately 29 per cent 
had not received formal training 
above the fourth grade. Eight were 
illiterate — five men between the 
ages of 19 and 32, and three 
women between 23 and 32. 

Of the 205 patients enrolled in 
classes from October, 1939, 
through February, 1941, 62 pa- 
tients were discharged from Octo- 
ber, 1939, to October, 1940. Of 
that number, 18 returned home 
without plans for vocational ad- 
justment, since most of them were 
housewives or dependents; 8 re- 
turned to the public schools; 11 
returned to their former jobs— 
four as domestic workers, one each 
as minister, grocer clerk, janitor, 
farmer, restaurant proprietor, gov- 
ernment service messenger, and 
worker in a fish factory; 3 were 
transferred to another sanatorium, 
and 22 were recommended for 
rehabilitation assistance. 

Patients are now rehabilitated 
not alone in body but in outlook. 
They no longer see enforced idle- 
ness and death as inevitable; they 
rather seek to live—and earn. 
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Schools Serve the Adult Community 


The Charlotte County Program 
R. W. Bossitt 


Superintendent 


N Charlocte County in the fall 

of 1939 seven small high 

schools for white pupils were 
consolidated into one high school 
located at Charlotte Court House. 
In November and December, 1939, 
meetings of the teachers, P. T. A. 
presidents, and heads of commit- 
tees in each local P. T. A. were 
held. Also plans were made by the 
group for meeting the needs of the 
out-of-school youth and adults in 
the community. As a result of this 
group meeting, questionnaires 
showing a tentative list of courses 
to be offered and requests for sug- 
gestions for other courses to be of- 
fered were sent by the superin- 
tendent to all patrons of the 
schools and to other adults in the 
county. Plans were made to have 





classes open the last week in Jan- 
uary, 1940, and continue for three 
months. The classes in each com- 
munity would be under the super- 
vision of the principal of the 
school, and classes would be ad- 
vertised through the newspaper, 
churches, public meetings, and by 
private individuals. Plans were 
made to have all homes visited by 
teachers during January. It was 
decided that the teachers at the con- 
solidated school would be avail- 
able to the abandoned high schools 
which are now used as elementary 
school buildings. More than 600 
adults were enrolled in such classes 
as avocational, religious education, 
music, etc. The program was con- 
sidered a success from many stand- 
points. 


General Meeting of Adult Education Classes, Randolph Henry Hgh School. 
The monthly attendance averages over 500. 





Adult Home-Making Class at Randolph Henry High School 
displayng spring styles. 





It was the first time all of the 
public school facilities including 
instructors as well as equipment 
had been made available to the 
adults in a general educational pro- 
gram. The chief weakness of the 
adult program was considered to 
be a lack of the coordination of 
all the agencies in the county work- 
ing with adults. It was decided 
to form a coordinating committee 
to make tentative plans for the 
meeting of all of the educational 
agencies in Charlotte County. This 
committee met on September 21, 
1940. It was decided that the 
superintendent of schools would 
be chairman of the committee and 
in addition the committee would 
be composed of representatives 
from the following: 

P. T. A., home demonstration 
agent, farm demonstration agent, 
county health unit, county welfare 
department, county library, high 
school library, local ministerial as- 
sociation—representing religious 
education—Farm Security Admin- 
istration, soil erosion committee, 
Red Cross, Woman’s Club, Gar- 
den Club, and Ruritan Club. 

This coordinating committee 
decided to group their activities at 
the central high school building, 
all of the agencies calling a meet- 
ing at one and the same time so 
that the adults of the community, 
who, in many cases, belonged to 
several of the organizations will 
have only one meeting a month to 
attend. The following type of 
program was decided upon for the 
monthly meeting, with changes 
being made when occasion de- 
manded: 

7:15-7:30—Group singing in 
auditorium. 

7 :30-7:35—Devotional. 

7:35-8:05—Outside speaker 
for four of the meetings and dis- 
cussion of major county problems 
at the other eight meetings by 
leaders from different groups. 

8:05-8:15——Announcements 





(opportunity given all agencies to 
make any important announce- 
ments at this time which are of 
general interest). 

8:15-9:00—Interest groups 
working separately. 

9:00-9:30—Social hour in 
gymnasium. 

The forty-five minute program 
from 8:15 to 9:00 was most es- 
sential to the success of the pro- 
gram, for it was at this time that 
all the people were at work on 
problems of interest to them indi- 
vidually. For example, while the 
P. T. A. group was meeting in one 
room, at the same period the Wel- 
fare group met in another room 
and the Farm Agent group in still 
another. The period from 7:35 to 
8:05 was given over to one group 
for presenting to the whole county 
its program. For example, the Red 
Cross unit took charge of this pro- 
gram for the month of November, 
which was the month it was put- 
ting on a county drive. When a 
person is a member of more than 





one organization, he was to make 
a selection concerning the interest 
group he will attend at the 8:15- 
9:00 period. Then during the so- 
cial hour in the auditorium he can 
get with a person who attended the 
group he was unable to attend for 
an exchange of experiences. 

The first meeting of all the 
agencies working with adults in 
Charlotte County met on Tues- 
day, October 8, 1940, with an 
attendance of nearly 500 people. 
This meeting had for its major 
purpose the getting of opinions 
from all the people concerning this 
proposal of having all of the agen- 
cies meet at one and the same time. 
The proposal that all educational 
agencies work together as one uni- 
fied group where the major prob- 
lems of the county may be dis- 
cussed, analyzed and acted upon 
was met with ready response from 
the citizens of the county. 

This type of monthly meeting 
has continued with an average at- 
tendance of around 500. 





Education Enters the Home in Mecklenburg 
C. B. GrEEN 


Superintendent 


URING the last few years 

there has been a steady in- 

crease in the number of 
children needing free lunches as 
furnished by the Parent-Teachers 
Association through the high 
school cafeteria. In order to check 
and reduce the number of children 
asking free lunches, the County 
Superintendent of Schools of 
Mecklenburg County, C. B. Green, 
devised and organized the follow- 
ing plan to help the indigent fami- 
lies feed their own children. 

The County Board of Super- 
visors readily appropriated the 
sum of $150 which he requested 
for the purchase of garden seed 
and fertilizer. The seed was lent 
to the above families, to be re- 
turned at the close of the crop sea- 
son in the event their garden was 
a success. For example, if a man 
was lent one-half bushel of seed 


potatoes he was expected to return 
one-half bushel from his crop, 
which would be used in the cafe- 
teria for those children who lived 
in town and could not have a gar- 
den for the lack of land. 

In the early spring, the five ag- 
ricultural instructors in the high 
schools were furnished a list of 
families whose children had been 
furnished free lunches and they 
visited these families to advise them 
on when, how, and what to plant. 
A garden plan providing for an 
all-year garden was given each 
family and seed furnished those 
families who were unable to pur- 
chase same. The instructors visited 
these gardens from time to time 
during planting and cultivation 
time and advised and instructed 
these people how to cultivate their 
gardens and encourage them in this 
work. 
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The second step was the coop- 
eration of the School Board, State 
Department of Home Economics 
and Adult Education in sending 
our five high school home econom- 
ics teachers into these homes to 
teach the mothers and larger girls 
how to can the products of their 
gardens for family use. These 
teachers also rendered valuable 
services in instructing and assisting 
in the screening of doors and win- 
dows, thereby making the homes 
more sanitary. The home econom- 
ics teachers also taught the moth- 
ers and larger girls how to cut and 
make and remodel old clothing. 
One teacher actually instructed and 
supervised the making of 100 
school dresses, the material being 
donated by the Chase City De- 
partment Store on the solicitation 
of this teacher. Families were ad- 
vised to make application for ma- 
terials for making mattresses as 
provided by the Government and 
in many ways the home economics 
teachers instructed and helped the 
mothers of these homes to be a bit 
more sanitary and efficient home 
makers. Our survey seems to indi- 
cate and justify the statement that 
double the amount of canned pro- 
ducts from the gardens was put up 
by these families over former years, 
thus showing the influence of the 
home economics teachers in these 
homes. 

This paragraph outlines the 
main reason for this project in 
that the surplus commodities of 
these gardens were brought in to 
the school cafeteria, canned, and 
preserved and the family given cre- 
dit at market value on the records 
of the cafeteria, against which the 
child would purchase his school 
lunch. In this manner some fami- 
lies had as high as $18.00 credit 
which practically paid for the 
lunches for their children for the 
entire session, thereby each family 
and child felt that the child had 
purchased and paid for his lunch 
as other children and was not on 
the charity list of the County. The 
Works Progress Administration 
workers canned these products in 
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containers, jars, and cans furnished 
by the P. T. A. of the school and 
the success of this program is evi- 
denced by the following amounts 
put up in each high school. 

Boydton High School, 1,639 
quarts canned; Clarksville High 
School, 1,743 quarts canned; 
Chase City High School, 1,245 
quarts canned; South Hill High 
School, 4,002 quarts canned; La 
Crosse High School, 2,030 quarts 
canned, making a total number of 
10,659 quarts canned by all the 
schools with at least 100 quarts 
having been put up after the above 
report was made. 

Approximately 160 families re- 
sponded to this program with at 
least 200 children in the schools 
who would reap the benefit of their 
canned products. Too, there were 
frequent donations of garden fruits 
and vegetables by neighbors and 
friends to the cafeterias which 
enabled the schools to furnish free 
lunches to little children who lived 
in town and did not have the op- 
portunity to grow a garden. 

Our conclusions are: First, the 
members of this particular group 
of families were very grateful and 
cooperative in our program and in 


practically every case returned the 
seed at the end of the season with 
the statement that they appreciated 
the opportunity this program of- 
fered them, however, they did not 
want us to give them anything. 
Second, we are confident that dou- 
ble the amount of home products 
was canned from the gardens of 
these particular families. Third, 
the number of free lunches fur- 
nished by the cafeterias reduced by 
more than one-half over the form- 
er years. Fourth, we believe that 
our agricultural instructors and our 
home economics teachers stimu- 
lated in the mothers and the larger 
girls in these homes an interest 
in gardens, more sanitary and 
comfortable homes and _ stimu- 
lated that very fine feeling of in- 
dependence of each family feeding 
its own children from its own 
garden. 

The results justify broadening 
and intensifying this program for 
the summer of 1941. Our slogan 
being: to help these families to 
help themselves be self-supporting 
and to feed their own children 
from the fruits of their own la- 
bor. 





Adult Education In Smyth County 


RosBert F. WiviamMs 
Superintendent 


DULT education classes were 
Azes in Smyth County 
last year. So far, only the 
Marion, Saltville, and Chilhowie 
high schools have established adult 
education programs. However, 
their programs are more than large 
enough to consume all of the state 
aid we receive for adult education. 
Interest in adult education classes 
is definitely on the increase and 
next year we hope to expand our 
program. 

Marion High School is open for 
either National Defense or adult 
education classes every night in the 
week and education is actually be- 
ing given there in two shifts. 

Adult education classes were 


conducted at the Marion High 
School for two periods (10 weeks 
each) during the 1940-41 session. 
On the basis of interest of adults 
and the availability of teachers the 
following classes were organized: 
Commercial, including typing, 
shorthand and bookkeeping, Home 
Economics, Mental Hygiene, In- 
dustrial Arts, Physical Education, 
Chemistry and Folk Dancing: 

During the first period there 
were 167 pupil periods; during 
the second there were 75. 

In setting up the program, the 
faculty met to determine what 
courses each member would like to 
teach provided there would be a 
sufficient demand. A list of the 
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possible courses, plus certain de- 
tails, were printed on an Adult 
Education Information Sheet en- 
titled, “Always Young Enough to 
Learn’’. These sheets were passed 
to the public through the pupils, 
the Sunday Schools, and pulpits. 
Announcements were made at Civ- 
ic Clubs. Several articles appeared 
in the local papers along with a 
blank form to be returned to the 
principal. 

At the first meeting, the super- 
visor of Adult Education gave an 
informative talk on the state adult 
education program and the people 
indicated their choice of classes. 
Some people enrolled in as many 
as three classes. As a result of this 
varied interest, the building was 
open four nights a week during the 
first ten week period and three 
nights a week during the second. 
For the first term, people indicated 
interest for a class in Mental Hy- 
giene and one in Folk Games. The 
services of the superintendent and 
clinical director of Southwestern 
State Hospital were secured for the 
mental hygiene class and the serv- 
ices of the Virginia Representative 
of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society was secured for the 
class in folk games. 


In addition to the adult educa- 
tion and National Defense classes 
which are being held in the Marion 
High School and the Marion com- 
munity, we have three adult educa- 
tion classes in the Saltville High 
School, one in shorthand with an 
enrollment of fifteen, one in typ- 
ing with an enrollment of seven- 
teen, and one in physical education 
with an enrollment of twenty-five. 
In the Chilhowie High School, we 
have one adult education class in 
typing with an enrollment of ten. 


Defense courses in woodwork- 
ing are located at the Sugar Grove, 
Rich Valley, and Chilhowie High 
Schools, with a total membership 
of fifty boys. We transport thir- 
ty-five boys each night from the 
Saltville area to the industrial 


school at Abingdon where they 
take courses in woodworking, 
welding, and general metal work. 
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The National Defense electrical 
class has gained experience through 
wiring the Sugar Grove and Chil- 
howie agriculture shops for power 
machinery which is being used in 
National Defense courses, as well 
as wiring done in the Atkins and 
Marion schools. The Rich Valley 
National Defense woodworking 
class has gained experience in con- 
structing an addition to the agri- 
culture building. 

The interest of the adults in 
adult education classes, once estab- 
lished, is amazingly well sustained. 

Three boys, who were enrolled 
in the Marion National Defense 
welding course, have already re- 
ceived employment as_ welders’ 
helpers in the Hercules Powder 
Plant at Radford. Last year, a 
teacher who took a twenty weeks’ 
adult education typing course se- 
cured summer employment doing 
secretarial work, which was more 
remunerative than teaching. 

There are no separate N. Y. A. 
National Defense courses for boys, 
but we have several N. Y. A. boys 
enrolled in National Defense 
classes. Sixty-five N. Y. A. girls 
are enrolled in the home service 
centers at Attoway and Saltville. 
Nutrition, home nursing, first aid, 
and infant care are some of the 
problems being studied in relation 
to National Defense. 

At present there are five classes 
operating under the National De- 
fense Program: General Metal 
Work (three classes), Automobile 
Mechanics and Electricity. 

Information concerning people 
of ages 17 to 25 was obtained 
from pupils in school by means 


of a questionnaire. This question- 
naire called for information about 
each pupil’s brother — his name, 
age, occupation, address, etc. A 
letter concerning the possibility on 
certain classes being organized 
was sent to each of these people 
within the age limit in the Marion 
community. Over 200 applica- 
tions were received. The job then 
was the selection of students. Be- 
cause of lack of interest or ability, 
a great number was not permitted 
to enroll in any class. Others were 
assigned to the course for which 
they were best suited. 

Each class runs for 15 hours per 
week except the class of C. C. C. 
boys which runs only 8 hours per 
week. Total enrollment is 75, 
average daily attendance—72, and 
student hours 1027 per week. 

The three courses in General 
Metal Work consist of: simple 
welds of both electric and acety- 
lene, cutting, boring, forming 
metal, and studying characteristics 
of various metals, which prepare 
the student for a helper’s job in 
various metal trades. 

The course in Automobile Me- 
chanics consists of: operation, re- 
pair, maintenance and servicing of 
automobiles, trucks and tractors of 
gas and Diesel motors. 

The course in Electricity con- 
sists of: operation, care and repair 
of electrical equipment, setting 
poles and stringing wire, wiring a 
building for light and power. 

Instructors for all the courses 
are men who have had years of 
practical experience at the trades 
and above the average academic 
training. 





The Giles County Program 


C. W. MILLER 
Principal, High School, Pearisburg 


coming an industrial coun- 
ty. The Appalachian Elec- 
trice and Power Company has a 
large power plant at Glen Lynn. 
There is a commercial lime plant 
at Kimbalton, as well as crushers 


e= COUNTY is fast be- 


at Klotz and Pembroke. The Nor- 
folk and Western Railway and the 
Virginian both have tracks through 
the county. The Virginian is elec- 
trified, its power coming from a 
large steam plant at Narrows. 
The new Celanese Plant at 


Pearisburg is being enlarged. Then, 
too, the government powder and 
bag plant at Radford has brought 
many people to Giles County. 

Adult Education classes have 
been started to meet the needs of 
the people of Narrows and Pearis- 
burg. Announcement of ‘“‘Com- 
munity Night” was first made in 
the local papers. Posters announc- 
ing ““Community Night’’ were also 
placed in store windows and on 
plant bulletin boards. This pub- 
licity was followed up with mime- 
ographed bulletins sent by all 
school children to their homes. 
This bulletin announced the classes 
which would be offered. 

On opening night, the people 
were greeted by a committee, and 
were registered and shown to their 
proper meeting places about the 
campus. 

In Narows a group wished Bible 
study. This class will be con- 
ducted for 20 weeks. The aver- 
age attendance is 16. The Physical 
Education department was called 
on to conduct classes at night for 
both men and women. A number 
of people also took commercial 
work, some as beginners and others 
to improve their efficiency. 

Pearisburg started with an en- 
thusiastic group of men and 
women discussing current events. 
The demand for this class has been 
such that it will run for thirty 
weeks. A gym class for women 
will continue a similar number of 
weeks. This has been a most en- 
thusiastic class. 

The demand for shorthand and 
typing is so great that classes are 
being offered two nights per week. 
The second class is the result of 
the news spread by the first class. 

After ‘“‘Community Night’’ had 
been in operation for a few weeks, 
the musical people of the commu- 
nity asked for choral work. An 
average of twenty-five meet week- 
ly for instruction. 

Regular Monday night classes 
are also conducted in the Home 
Economics Cottage. This is a 
diversified class. It has had lec- 
tures and demonstrations on in- 
dustrial arts by Professor Knife 
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from Radford, the class also studies 
the usual home arts. The agri- 
culture teacher and shop supervisor 
are also on duty for ‘““Community 
Night.’ These men have confer- 
ences on farm problems and wood- 
working. Both the men and 
women work in the shop. Some 
refinish furniture, cane chairs, 
repair tools, and make furniture. 
Nearly every Saturday and holi- 
day find some man or woman in 
the shop finishing something 


started on “Community Night.’’ 

Monday and Thursday nights 
are the regular nights set aside for 
community work, but facilities are 
made available at other times to 
meet individual needs. 

A new ‘“‘‘Defense’’ shop for 
metal working is under construc- 
tion by N. Y. A. labor. When 
available, classes in metal work 
will be organized for adults as 
well as the regular school popula- 
tion. 


Adult Education in Roanoke City 


R. O. Bacsy 
Director of Special and Adult Education 


National Defense Classes 
HE Director of Special and 
"TL aaa Education in Roanoke 
City has charge of selecting 
and enrolling the men who enter 
the National Defense trade classes. 
Before the men are placed in these 
trade classes, they are interviewed 
by the Director regarding the trade 
they desire to enter. They are also 
given a Detroit mechanical aptitude 
test. 
There are several different types 
of classes running at the present 
time. They are as follows: 





1. Pre-Employment classes, 
which include auto mechanics, 
machine shop work, sheet met- 
al work, electric and acetylene 
welding and electrical work. 
These classes run 8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week, which 
makes a total of 48 hours per 
week. There are 2 sections in 
the Pre-Employment lasses. 
The first section runs from 
4:00 P. M. to 12:00 mid- 
night, and the second section 
from 12:00 midnight to 8:00 
A. M. These classes have a 


Machine Tool Operation. 
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capacity of 165 enrollees. Ages 
18'to 60. 

2. General Pre-Employment 
classes, which include general 
shop work and general electri- 
cal work. ‘These classes are 
made up of N. Y. A. boys and 
others between the ages of 17 
to 25. ‘These classes run 3 
hours per day, 5 days per 
week, which makes a total of 
15 hours per week. ‘These 
classes have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 70 enrollees. 

3. Supplementary classes, which 
include blueprint reading and 
mechanical drafting, sheet met- 
al layout, machine shop math- 
ematics, and aeroplane ground 
school work. These classes run 
2 hours per night, 3 nights per 
week, which makes a total of 
6 hours per week. These classes 
have a capacity of 120 en- 
rollees. Ages 18 to 60. 

4. National Youth Administra- 
tion classes for girls working 
on N. Y. A. projects. These 
classes are conducted for the 
purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of the N. Y. A. youths 
and helping them to meet 
national emergency needs 
through courses in nutrition 
and food preparation, home 
care of the sick, child care, 
health and personal improve- 
ment and home improvement. 
These classes are held 2 days 
per week from 3:30 to 6:30 
P. M. They have a capacity 
of approximately 86 girls, in- 
cluding the white and the col- 
ored. 

The enrollment varies slightly 
from time to time as qualified en- 
rollees become available and the 
placement of regular employment 
is made. 

The enrollment in the Pre-Em- 
ployment classes is divided between 
enrollees secured from the public 
employment service and from the 
W.P. A., both getting 50 per cent 
each. 

W.P. A. Classes 

In Roanoke City the Adult Ed- 

ucation program of the W. P. A. 
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offers classes in Literacy and Fami- 
ly Life Education to white and 
colored persons who desire an op- 
portunity to enrich their lives by 
organized educational experience. 
There are forty classes with a total 
enrollment of five hundred twen- 
ty-six. 


The State Board of Education 
has recognized the merits of the 
educational program in Roanoke 
City and is assisting financially in 
paying the salary of a colored man 
who teaches in the evening school 
for negroes. 


The most important class on 
this program is the class in Nat- 
uralization. In it, aliens are being 
taught United States history (a 
written examination given by a 
government examiner is required 
of each alien before he can be 
naturalized) ; reading, writing and 
speaking English, spelling; and as 
much as possible of the American 
way of living. The class is pat- 
terned after the Naturalization 
School in Washington, using sug- 
gestions from it, and from the Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. In Roa- 
noke City, aliens are naturalized 
during the January and July terms 
of Federal court. The ceremony is 
sponsored by the Junior Woman's 
Club and is impressive, dignified 
and interesting. Four members of 
our class were naturalized in Jan- 
uary, one making a grade of 98 on 
the written examination. They 
were so impressed by the principles 
of democracy and responsibilities 
of a citizen that they have returned 
to class not only for academic les- 
sons but for more lessons in Ameri- 
canization. 


The classes in Family Life Edu- 
cation offer a wonderful opportun- 
ity to help our own people im- 
prove their way of living. Child 
care, home nursing, food, budgets, 
consumer relations, appearance of 
home, personal appearance, credit, 
installment buying, insurance sav- 
ings, and the art of living together 
are some of the subjects taught. 





Part of class—Acetylene Welding. 


Home Nursing Classes 

Not as a part of the defense pro- 
gram but as our adult homemak- 
ing program we have offered 
classes in Practical Nursing to the 
women in Roanoke City this 
spring. At this time there are 36 
ladies registered in the classes. 

Our aim in this program is to 
prepare qualified individuals to 
help meet community needs in as- 
sisting with the care of the sick 
in the home where preparation and 
skill of a registered nurse is not re- 
quired for continuous service as 
determined by the physician. We 
are trying to give the members of 
the classes information and a 


working knowledge of: 


1. The mildly ill, chronic, con- 
valescent, handicapped or aged 
persons who do not require the 
expert full-time service of a 
registered nurse or to assist 
with the care of more severely 
ill patients under the super- 
vision of a registered nurse. 

2. The principles and practices of 
good housekeeping. 

3. The selection, preparation, and 
care of the food for the sick. 


Care of children and infants. 
5. The practical nurses’ relation- 


ship to the family and the phy- 
sician. 





Adult Education In Richmond 


W. C. Locker 
Director of Adult Education 


HE total number of persons 

participating in the adult 

education program in Rich- 
mond was at the end of March, 
4,070. This number is broken up 
into three general heads: 


Total 
Enrollment 


1. Normal adult education 
program (same as in 
former years) 2,911 

2. National Defense Train- 
ing Program (operated 


by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for workers in 
defense industries) i» re 
3. N. Y. A. training classes 
(related work for 
youths on N. Y. A. 
projects) 166 
Under all three headings there 
are both white and colored en- 
rollees. 


1. The normal adult education 
program, above referred to, 
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embraces 101 white classes— 
of whom 670 are pursuing 
commercial courses, 330 aca- 
demic courses, and 1524 voca- 
tional courses; and 20 Negro 
classes with an enrollment of 
387—all of whom are pursu- 
ing vocational courses. 

2. The National Defense Train- 
ing Program, which is op- 
erated both day and night for 
the purpose of training work- 
ers to take jobs in national 
defense industries or to give 
mechanics in - service - training 
in highly skilled jobs, has had 
a total enrollment of 993, and 
371 are enrolled at present 


(the difference in these two 
figures represents laregly the 
number of those who have 
been placed in jobs, plus the 
elimination of a few for nat- 
ural causes), 288 of whom 
are white, and 83 colored. 


3. The classes offered in supple- 
mentary training for NYA 
workers has a total enrollment 
of 166—73 of whom are 
white and 93 colored. 


The above brief statement of 
adult education in Richmond does 
not include WPA education, whose 
program has reached impressive 
proportions. 





Personalized Program at F redericksburg 


R. Bruce NEILL 
Director 


was adopted as the theme for 

the Fredericksburg Adult 
Evening School for 1941 after the 
results of the 1940 session had 
been reviewed. It was found that 
people came to our night school 
for a specific purpose and unless 
that purpose was reasonably well 
cared for much of the effect of our 
teaching was lost. Therefore our 
teachers were asked to concen- 
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trate on individual problems. 
Many examples of this person- 
alized education could be cited but 
a few will suffice to illustrate the 
point. One member of our short- 
hand class planned to take a Civil 
Service examination and came to 
us for help with her shorthand. 
By giving this person special at- 
tention during and after class 
hours, the teacher had the pupil 
sufficiently prepared to take and 


Wood Shop Class, Fredericksburg, 1941. 
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pass the examination. She says 
that the night school helped her 
get the job. 

The Business English class is 
composed largely of recent high 
school graduates who are now em- 
ployed. They have found that 
more knowledge of English was 
necessary for efficient performance 
on the job. They are studying 
letter writing, sentence structure, 
spelling, etc. Every effort is being 
made to help a refugee from Vien- 
na, Austria, to learn the English 
language. Considerable progress 
has been reported. 

The arithmetic class is also 
meeting the needs of its members. 
One man, a distributor for an oil 
company, needs to know how to 
figure volumes of cylinders in or- 
der better to measure gallonage at 
his plant. He has found that such 
things as per cent, discount, and 
interest will help him in his busi- 
ness. Another member is a young 
boy who stopped school in the 
fourth grade and needs to know 
how to do simple arithmetic to 
progress on his job. 

Ten men compose the blueprint 
reading class. A large part of the 
group works on construction and 
maintenance work which requires 
knowledge of blueprint reading 
and the making of simple sketches 
of machine parts. The men will 
spend approximately 48 hours in 
interpreting drawings and sketch- 
ing. Several already report practical 
application of facts learned in class. 


Our typewriting classes are for 
beginners and advanced pupils. 
Several pupils are using the class as 
a “‘refresher’’ course in preparation 
for Civil Service examinations. 
Other members are taking the class 
for personal use typing. The per- 
sonnel of the class consists of 
housewives, mechanics, office girls, 
a radio announcer, and a news- 
paper man. 

The Spanish and wood shop 
classes are designed for their avoca- 
tional value. Members of the 
Spanish group, largely repeaters 
from the night school class of last 
year, are seeking to improve their 
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pronunciation and accent. The 
teacher, a student at Mary Wash- 
ington College, is a native of Puer- 
to Rico. Many of the shop stu- 
dents own home woodworking 
machinery and wish to learn the 
operation of power machinery. 
They also wish to learn how to 
make small pieces for home use. 

Attendance in the bookkeeping 
class has been very good to date. 
Due to limited time, the course is 
largely of an introductory nature. 
The class members expect to use 
their information in their personal, 
club, and business activities. 


Elementary 


Keen interest has been mani- 
fested in the series of forum dis- 
cussions recently sponsored by the 
Elementary Teachers’ Association 
of Richmond. These forums were 
an outgrowth of a program 
launched by this organization sev- 
eral years ago. In March, 1938, 
the association instructed a com- 
mittee to take into careful consider- 
ation the principles of democracy 
as they apply in education and to 
study such implications as might 
properly affect the Richmond 
school system. 

As a result of the committee's 
recommendation, a program for 
the year of 1938-1939 evolved 
which included the following ob- 
jectives: increased teacher partici- 
pation in school policies and the 
promotion of frank and free dis- 
cussion of professional issues. Dur- 
ing this year, the programs of the 
regular monthly meetings were 
conducted by members and in- 
cluded discussions of problems sug- 
gested by teachers. The topics 
were: Pupil Reports, Standards for 
Promotion, and Grade Placement. 
To summarize the discussions, Dr. 
Alice Keliher spoke on Evaluating 
the Growth of the School Child. 

In the following year, the asso- 
ciation requested Mr. Binford, the 
Superintendent of Schools, to ap- 


The gymnasium class for wom- 
en is for recreation. Basketball and 
newcomb are the most popular 
games. Corrective setting-up ex- 
ercises are a regular part of the 
program. 

Immediately after the Christmas 
holidays we started our advertising 
campaign. The local newspaper 
was very generous with space. A 
shopping news that goes into every 
home in town and the vicinity also 
gave us considerable publicity. One 
talk was made over the radio sta- 
tion and many spot announce- 
ments were used before and after 





Mrs. Marcaret H. Forses 
Binford Jr. High School, Richmond 


point a committee with large 
teacher participation to plan a cur- 
riculum study program for the city 
of Richmond and that this com- 
mittee avail itself of the resources 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. In order that the association 
might better contribute to curricu- 
lum study in Richmond, Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, Dr. Fred Alexander, 
and Dr. Ruth Henderson, members 
of the State Department, were in- 
vited to lead discussions at the reg- 
ular meetings during this year. 

In 1940-1941, the association, 
desiring to broaden the scope of its 
work, decided to sponsor four 
forum discussions, each led by a 
recognized leader in some field of 
education. These were held at the 
regular meetings from January to 
April, but the opportunity of at- 
tending these forums and partici- 
pating in the discussions was of- 
fered to all those who were inter- 
ested. The topics and speakers 
were: 

What Lies Behind the New Ed- 
ucation—Dr. Ruth Henderson. 

Democracy in the Schools—Dr. 
Paul J. Miser. 

Modern Trends in Salary Sched- 
ules—Dr. Hazel Davis. 

Enriching the Curriculum 
Through the Language Arts—Dr. 
Bernice E. Leary. 
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the classes started. Over 1,500 
handbills were placed in the homes 
of Fredericksburg just prior to en- 
rollment night. 

Notwithstanding our rather in- 
tensive advertising campaign our 
enrollment has been disappointing. 
Our initial enrollment was 132 as 
compared with 326 in 1940. 
However, the average weekly at- 
tendance has been very good, av- 
eraging 106. We feel that by giv- 
ing attention to individual needs 
and by increasing the length of our 
courses we shall somewhat com- 
pensate for our smaller enrollment. 


Teachers Sponsor Program 


Because of the more vital pro- 
grams of the past three years, the 
Richmond Elementary Teachers’ 
Association feels that there has been 
growth along these lines. There 
has been a larger participation by 
members of the association in the 
regular meetings and an increased 
membership in the local, State, and 
national organizations. The asso- 
ciation has faced frankly and freely 
any and every issue pertaining to 
the teaching profession. Under all 
circumstances these discussions have 
been carried on in a fine profes- 
sional manner. Each issue under 
discussion has been approached 
very candidly with an objective at- 
titude and never in bitterness and 
controversy. 

As a result of Dr. Hazel Davis’ 
talk on Modern Trends in Salary 
Schedules, the superintendent asked 
that a committee of teachers be ap- 
pointed to work with him in for- 
mulating a single salary schedule 
for Richmond. In response to the 
request of the association, a cur- 
riculum study committee was an- 
pointed in the fall of 1940 and is 
now at work. It seems from re- 
peated requests for a continuation 
of this type program that Rich- 
mond teachers are eager to partic- 
ipate in activities which contrib- 
ute to professional growth. 











INCE 1936, colleges and uni- 
versities have increasingly of- 
fered experienced educational 

workers an opportunity to partici- 
pate in workshops in summer 
schools. In the last five years, sev- 
eral thousand school people in the 
country have availed themselves of 
this opportunity. They have in 
general rated this as one of their 
most worthwhile educational ex- 
periences. Among other oppor- 
tunities which participants claim 
for workshops is that in them they 
see and take part in an educational 
procedure which they can apply in 
teaching children. Here are some 
other features which former par- 
ticipants consider to be essential 
characteristics of workshops: 

1. The participant brings a spe- 
cific interest or problem which 
has arisen out of his experience 
as a teacher and is afforded an 
opportunity to make an inten- 
sive study of the interest or 
problem at a place where su- 
perior library, advisory, and 
other resources are available to 
aid him in the achievement of 
his goal. 

2. The participant shares in the 
planning of a program of in- 
dividual and group activities. 

3. The participant is provided 
with easy access to the services 
of various staff members rep- 
resenting a variety of kinds of 
assistance related to the stu- 
dent’s problera. 

4. Formal and informal associa- 
tion with other workshop 
members of varied back- 
grounds contributes to the par- 
ticipant’s thinking on his spe- 
cific problem, broadens his gen- 
eral professional orientation, 
and provides opportunity for 
experiences in cooperative ac- 
tivities. 


5. An effort is made, through the 
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Virginia Workshops In Education 


F. G. LANKFORD, Jr. 
University of Virginia 


study of basic fields related to 
a participant’s problem, to in- 
terest him in the whole child, 


the whole school, and _ the 
whole community. 
6. The participant’s total ex- 


perience as he studies a specific 
interest or problem tends to 
prepare him for the solution of 
other professional problems in 
the future. 

Since the workshops have been 
concerned not only with the 
professional problems of the 
teacher but with his life as an 
individual, efforts have been 


™N 






made to afford opportunities 
for balanced living. 

This notation is taken from 
Workshops in Education, a pam- 
phlet prepared and distributed free 
of charge upon request by the 
Workshop Advisory Service, 
American Council on Education, 
Education Building, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. It 
attempts to answer these important 
questions for persons interested in 
enrolling in workshops: What is 
a workshop? Who should attend 
workshops? How choose a work- 
shop? 


Graduate Workshop at University 


F. G. LANKForD, JR. 
Director of Workshop, University of Virginia 


The University of Virginia this 
summer will join many other lead- 
ing universities in offering a grad- 
uate workshop in education for 
elementary and secondary school 
people during the first term of the 
1941 Summer Quarter. It is 
planned exclusively for graduate 
students. A staff of sixteen persons 
has been selected to work as con- 
sultants in fifteen areas of interest 
to both elementary and secondary 
school people. 

The workshop is to be housed 
in Thornton Hall, the new engi- 
neering building, where there is 
ample space for consultation 
rooms, social room, lunch room, 
auditorium, and workshop library. 
A collection of library materials 
will be made available in this 
building for the exclusive use of 
workshop participants. These ar- 
rangements for housing have been 
made to the end that participants 
and staff may freely work coopera- 
tively in an environment conducive 
to the solution of vital school 
problems. 





Informality of procedure will 
prevail in the workshop. In gen- 
eral, however, a participant will 
divide the time of a typical day 
among such activities as individual 
work on his problem, individual 
conferences with consultants, par- 
ticipation in small group confer. 
ences, and attending the daily as- 
semblies of all participants and 
staff. 

It is planned that each day all 
members of the workshop will as- 
semble to hear a lecture by an in- 
vited speaker. Persons who will 
speak at this hour will be selected 
from among educational leaders 
both within and without the 
State. Some of the out-of-state 
persons who have already been in- 
vited are Dr. Raleigh Schorling, 
Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of Teacher-Training, and Dr. 
F. D. Curtis, Professor of Second- 
ary Education and of the Teaching 
of Science, both of the University 
of Michigan. 

There are two requirements for 
admission: a student must be eligi- 
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ble for admission to the Depart- 
ment of Graduate Studies at the 
University of Virginia and he 
must submit a problem on which 
he proposes to work in the work- 
shop. 

By devoting his full time to the 
workshop, a student may receive 
two session-hours graduate credit. 
A student who devotes only a part 
of his time to the workshop may 
receive not more than one session- 
hour graduate credit. Credit of 
not more than two session-hours 
earned for work in the workshop 
may be accepted in lieu of any cor- 
responding graduate course or 
courses in education in any of the 
programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in education. Full-time 
work in the workshop will give 
students three credits for renewal 
of certificate. 

The members of the staff will 
be: Henry Grady Acker, Assistant 
Professor of School Supervision 
and Elementary School Supervisor, 
University of Virginia; Marie 
Alexander, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Isle of Wight Coun- 
ty; Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean, 
Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg; Charles L. Boye, Mem- 
ber Southern Association Study; 
James H. Dodd, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mary Wash- 
ington College; Robert C. Jen- 
nings, Principal, Waynesboro 
High School; Arthur Merritt Jar- 
man, Assistant Professor of Edu- 


cation, University of Virginia; 
Mrs. Collerohe Krassovsky, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Richmond 
Professional Institute; Alpha Co- 
rinne Mayfield, Instructor in Mu- 
sic, Extension Division, University 
of Virginia; Amelia McLester, As- 
sistant Professor of School Super- 
vision, University of Virginia; 
Russell D. McCommons, Exten- 
sion Instructor in Public School 
Art, University of Virginia; John 
A. Rorer, Assistant Professor in 
Charge of Extension Teaching, 
University of Virginia; John D. 
Riddick, Principal, Jefferson Senior 
High School, Roanoke; Esther 
Webb Scott, Teacher in Charge, 
Elementary Science and School 
Gardens, Washington, D. C.; 
Henry I. Willett, Director of In- 
struction, Augusta County 
Schools; and Francis G. Lankford, 
Jr., Director, Assistant Professor 
in Teaching of Mathematics and 
Natural Science in Secondary 
Schools, University of Virginia. 

These persons will serve as con- 
sultants for these several areas of 
work. Participants’ problems may 
lie in any of these areas and may 
be taken from any part of the 
school program from grades | 
through 12; Mathematics; Science; 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Core Programs; Music; Commer- 
cial Studies; Fine and Industrial 
Arts; Guidance; Administration, 
Supervision, and Evaluation; Vis- 
ual and Auditory Aids; and Com- 
munity Studies. 


Laboratory Conferences at William and Mary 
K. J. Hoke 


Dean, Summer Session 


The Laboratory Conference in 
Elementary Education, offered by 
the College of William and Mary 
during the summer, provides fruit- 
ful opportunity for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors to solve in- 
dividual and group problems in 
their teaching, administration, and 
community relations. Not only 
consultation with and lectures by 
advisers in various fields of special- 


ization but also observation of and 
participation in classroom activi- 
ties at the Matthew Whaley School 
vitalize the program. Moreover, a 
large variety of reference materials, 
outlines, plans, bibliographies, 
summaries, and other helpful ma- 
terials are made available for this 
conference, which will run in se- 
ries of three weeks each, June 
19-July 11; July 14-August 1. 
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Credit will be allowed toward the 
Bachelor and the Master of Arts 
degrees. 

The College of William and 
Mary has announced a Laboratory 
Conference for Secondary School 
Teachers and Faculties, June 19- 
August 2. 

There will be provision for 
work in the following areas: the 
teaching of language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, child 
development, adolescence, person- 
nel and guidance, audio-visual 
aids, speech, health and _ recrea- 
tion, improvement of instruction, 
articulation of elementary and 
high schools, and coordination of 
the several subject matter fields in- 
cluding fine arts and music. 

A competent staff, qualified by 
training and experience to give as- 
sistance in the areas listed, has been 
selected. 

The staff will include Helen 
Foss Weeks, Director; M. L. Car- 
per, State Curriculum Consultant; 
George H. Armacost, College of 
William and Mary; Elmina Lucke, 
Lincoln School (first three weeks) ; 
Charles L. Boye, member South- 
ern Association Study Staff; Nell 
Lawler, Canton (Mississippi) 
High School; Stuart M. Stoke, Mt. 
Holyoke College: W. Leon Mason, 
Principal, Deep Creek High 
School; Caroline Sinclair and 
George C. Swartz, Matthew Wha- 
ley School (Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia). 

Attention is called to two con- 
ferences to be held during the six 
weeks which will be of special in- 
terest to those concerned with 
teaching the social studies and with 
athletics and physical education. 
During the first three weeks, a 
Conference on Public Issues will be 
conducted under the direction of 
the Marshall-Wythe School of 
Government and Citizenship. 
Current public issues will be pre- 
sented and their use in high schools 
illustrated by the procedures used 
with a group of high school pu- 
pils who will be brought to the 
campus for the period of a week. 
Miss Lucke, from the Lincoln 
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School, will supervise the work of 
Laboratory Conference members 
who wish to participate in this 
conference. During the last week 
of the Laboratory Conference, July 
28-August 2, members may work 
with a group which will gather 
for the study of School and Com- 
munity Recreation, under the di- 
rection of a staff of specialists. 
Needs and problems in this field 
will be considered and opportunity 
offered for actual participation in a 
number of the recreational activi- 
ties desirable in school and com- 
munity: games, group singing, 





square dancing, dramatics, handi- 
crafts, and the like. 

Art experiences will be possible 
for members who wish to experi- 
ment, under competent direction, 
with various types of media, either 
for their own pleasure or for the 
sake of learning how to use a va- 
riety of art media and procedures 
in their classes. 

Conference members will be 
housed as a group in Brown Hall. 
Early room reservation is advised. 

No charge beyond the regular 
summer session fees will be made 
for the Conference. 


Public School Workshop at Farmville 


J. P. WYNNE 
Head, Department of Education and Philosophy 


The Public School Workshop 
at the State Teachers College, 
Farmville, during the Summer 
School of 1941 is designed to meet 
the needs of teachers in service. It 
provides an adequate building, 
sufficient materials and equipment, 
and a well-trained staff who is fa- 
miliar with workshop techniques 
and the problems of teachers in 
the elementary schools and high 
schools of Virginia. In the work- 
shop, instructors and students will 
have an opportunity to live and 
work together as they see fit. They 
will have associated with them a 
group of twenty-five or thirty pu- 
pils for their observation and ex- 


perimentation. 

The credit obtainable in the 
workshop will depend upon the 
amount of work done. Some stu- 
dents who spend only a part of 
their time in the workshop may 
earn from three to six credits, while 
others who spend their entire time 
in it may receive nine to twelve 
credits. The workshop should of- 
fer a special opportunity to those 
public school workers who are in- 
terested in the renewal of certifi- 
cates and the solution of problems 
incident to their more effective par- 
ticipation in the state-wide pro- 
gram to develop a more informal 
type of learning and teaching. 


Madison College Summer Workshops 


SAMUEL P. DUKE 
President, Madison College 


In response to the demand of 
elementary and secondary teachers, 
_ principals, supervisors, and coun- 
selors for an opportunity to work 
jointly under the direction of cap- 
able, well-trained, and experienced 
faculty consultants on problems 
which have arisen out of their own 
teaching and administrative ex- 
perience, Madison College will 
again offer a series of workshops 
in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation during the 1941 summer 


session. Groups of educators from 
the same school may spend the en- 
tire workshop period of two 
weeks studying their own peculiar 
problems and making plans for the 
coming school year. Also, repre- 
sentatives of various schools will 
be assisted in organizing commit- 
tees to work on common problems, 
and discussion groups will be or- 
ganized around the Handbook for 
Study and Discussion of Educa- 
tional Needs in Virginia. 
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Three workshops devoted to the 
elementary school level will be 
conducted during the first term of 
the 1941 summer session. The 
first of these will begin June 16 
and close June 27, and will be 
followed by a second workshop 
which will start June 30 and close 
July 11. The last of the series of 
elementary workshops will be of- 
fered from July 14 to July 25. 

A workshop designed for sec- 
ondary teachers and administrators 
will be conducted from June 17 
to July 3. 

Elizabeth Henson, Supervisor of 
Russell County, Virginia, public 
schools, will serve as director of the 
elementary workshops. She will 
be assisted by Katherine M. An- 
thony, Madison College Professor 
of Education and Director of the 
Training School; Elizabeth Davis, 
Instructor in Art, Madison Col- 
lege; and by a number of resident 
and visiting consultants, including 
Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of the 
American Institute of Family Re- 
lations; Dr. Luther Richman, Vir- 
ginia State Supervisor of Music; 
and Mrs. Marjorie C. Wyatt, Vir- 
ginia Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 


Alfred K. Eagle, Counselor in 
Secondary Teaching, Virginia 
State Department of Education, 
and B. L. Stanley, Principal of the 
Harrisonburg High School, will 
give their full time to the direction 
of the workshop for secondary 
teachers and administrators. They 
will be assisted by Dr. Paul Houn- 
chell, Madison College Professor 
of Education, and several resident 
and visiting consultants. 

Those enrolled in the work- 
shops will be permitted to work in 
the art and science laboratories of 
the College; audit summer session 
classes; work in the audio-visual 
laboratories; and observe in the 
campus and Main Street training 
schools. In general, the morning 
hours will be devoted to individual 
and committee work, afternoon 
hours to laboratory work and rec- 
reation, and the evenings will be 
given over to general conferences 
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on mutual problems. The partici- 
pating teachers and administrators 
will be given the privilege of se- 


lecting their own problems for 
study and making their own daily 
schedules. 


Summer Workshop at Radford 


D. W. PETERs 
President, Radford State Teachers College 


The State Teachers College at 
Radford announces a workshop, 
June 17 to July 19, for in-service 
elementary and secondary teachers. 
The program provides for a con- 
sideration of general educational 
problems and offers workshop fa- 
cilities for the intensive study of 
local professional problems by in- 
dividuals and small groups. 

From its experience in the devel- 
opment of the workshop method 
during the past three summers, the 
State Teachers College at Radford 
has developed a flexible pattern for 
its workshop which seems to meet 
adequately the needs of individuals 
and small groups of persons who 
wish to work on specific problems 
during the summer. Problems 
chosen for study may center around 
the organization of materials; a 
study of pupil-teacher planning 
and guidance techniques; the use 
of community and other environ- 
mental resources; the development, 
evaluation, and application of in- 
structional materials from the areas 
of art, music, home economics, 
handicrafts, science, and social stu- 
dies to local school programs. 
Teachers become acquainted with 
recent professional literature and 
newer trends in educational pro- 
cedures and materials. Individual 
problems of these types serve as a 
basis for reading, observation in 
the laboratory schools and stimu- 
late the sharing of experiences with 
other workshop students and con- 
sultants. The procedures are flex- 
ible and are adapted to meet the 
needs and particular problems of 
the students: 

The workshop is under the di- 
rection of Fred Helsabeck, High 
School Curriculum Counselor for 
Southwest Virginia. Associated 
with Mr. Helsabeck during the 
summer of 1941 will be Dr. 
Homer Howard and Margaret 


Coble. During 1939, Dr. Howard 
was a co-leader of the workshop 
and summer conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors 
of Student Teaching and in 1940 
was a consultant in the workshop 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Cooperating with the workshop 
staff will be the demonstration 
teachers of the training school and 
other members of the faculty of 
the State Teachers College at Rad- 
ford. A group of representative 
Virginia educators, teachers, and 
administrators have been invited to 
serve as consultants on the work- 
shop staff. Among these are: Lu- 
cian Adams, Principal of Radford 
High School; O. T. Bonner, Prin- 
cipal of Liberty School, Bedford; 
Ethel Roberts, Supervisor of Stu. 
dent Teaching, Radford High 
School; Sarah C. Saunders, 11th 
grade core teacher, Rocky Mount; 
T. P. Shelburne, Principal, Vir- 
ginia High School, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia; and F. O. Wygal, Superin- 
tendent of Radford Public Schools. 

The schedule is so arranged 
that the morning hours, from nine 
to twelve o'clock, are given to gen- 
eral workshop activities, observa- 
tion, working with children, and 
conferences. From twelve to one 
o'clock each day a general confer- 
ence of the workshop group is held 
for the purpose of planning, evalu- 
ating, and sharing progress. The 
afternoon is devoted to individual 
and small group conferences and 
selected activities in audio-visual 
education, fine and industrial arts, 
music, home economics, commun- 
ity recreation, and science: 

Students may register for the 
workshop for the full term and re- 
ceive two or three session hours’ 
credit according to the distribution 
of time, or it may be taken on a 
non-credit basis. Graduate credit 
may be secured with the Virginia 
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Polytechnic Institute through a co- 
operative arrangement. 

The workshop opportunity at 
the Radford College includes the 
educational symposium which is a 
feature of the first term of the 
Summer Quarter and brings to the 
campus national leaders in the field 
of education. The 1941 symposi- 
um, June 18 to June 28, will have 
as leaders: Dr. Martin P. Chwo- 
rowsky, of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Adelle H. Land, professor of edu- 
cation at Buffalo University, Buf- 
falo, New York; Dr. Alice Keli- 
her, professor of education of New 
York University, curriculum ad- 
viser of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Guest speakers will be Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, President 
Ralph C. Jenkins of Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut, and Miss Rose Mc- 
Donald, member of the State 
Board of Education. 








No school system can rise above 
the general level of efficiency of its 
teachers. Teachers worthy of the 
high duty of transplanting into 
young lives the values of the past, 
and teachers capable of interpret- 
ing to these young lives the world 
of the present cannot be had and 
kept on the present totally inade- 
quate sum available for teachers 
salaries. 

If we mean what we say when 
we plead for a preservation of the 
old values, then we ought to see 
clearly that it is doubly incumbent 
upon us to give adequate support 
of schools in an age when the eco- 
nomic life of the State is undergo- 
ing a remarkable and a very rapid 
change. You cannot preserve a 
wholesome measure of social stabil- 
ity in a day of rapid change unless 
children are introduced to the new 
order of things by teachers who 
themselves are thoroughly quali- 
fied. To secure and hold such 
teachers will require that they be 
paid comparatively decent salaries 
and that some provision be made 
for them when they reach retire- 
ment age. 


Dr. E. L. Fox, President, 
Cooperative Education Association. 
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Latin In A Tragic World 


SALLIE S. LOVELACE 


Head Foreign Language Department, Jefferson High School, Roanoke 


HAT can Latin contribute 
\W to education in a democ- 

racy geared to the top 
notch for national defense, a de- 
mocracy apprehensive as to what 
an ominous future may hold in 
store? Before attempting to an- 
swer this question it might be well 
to consider briefly the ultimate 
goal of education. But regard- 
less of circumstances or conditions, 
and regardless of the words with 
which we clothe our definitions of 
education, is not the fundamental 
aim always to make the best men 
and women possible of the boys 
and girls who come into our 
schools? Since this is true, is not 
character building the ‘“‘summum 
bonum”’ of education? Surely we 
are agreed upon this point, but 
there is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion as to the best methods and 
materials to be employed in achiev- 
ing this end. 

Some approach the task with the 
feeling that all education must be 
made attractive and pleasant or 
else students will not be interested. 
This is partly true if we accept the 
advice of Horace and follow the 
golden mean. There is no excuse 
for any subject to be taught in a 
dull and uninspiring way. If this 
theory, however, is taken to the 
extreme, there is danger that our 
classrooms become mere playhouses 
for the entertainment of our chil- 
dren, thus providing little oppor- 
tunity for self-discipline, a quality 
so necessary in a world whose 
nerves are on edge. Plato realized 
its importance when he said, ‘“To 
conquer self is the greatest of all 
victories; to be conquered by self 
is of all things most shameful and 
base’. Saint Paul had the same 
thought in mind when he said to 
Timothy, his young friend, “‘En- 
dure hardness’. There is no doubt 
that we become strong in the men- 
tal as well as the physical realm 
by enduring hardness. 


A subject does not have to be 
made easy, however, to escape be- 
ing dull. There is an awakening 
of interest and a joy of the highest 
kind in surmounting difficulties. 
There is no satisfaction quite to 
be compared with that derived 
from achievement. Just as a diffi- 
cult athletic feat adds strength to 
the body, so does intellectual ac- 
complishment strengthen the mind 
and subdue the will. This is one 
of the many claims made for Latin 
as a subject in our curriculum. 

On the other hand there are 
many who are quite sincere in the 
feeling that the chief aim of edu- 
cation is to provide our youth with 
those skills which will enable 
them to make a living, and only 
those subjects that tend toward 
this end should make up their 
course of study. This is partly 
true, for one must be self-sustain- 
ing in order to be self-respecting. 
Without self-respect, such a thing 
as the good life is not possible. 
This materialistic view has gained 
ground rapidly in recent years, 
and under conditions existing in 
the world today, there is grave 
danger that our classrooms become 
mere work shops for the immedi- 
ate present. When war comes, men 
think in terms of the material, 
and things of the spirit are rele- 
gated to the background. 

The greatest of all teachers said, 
however, that man cannot live by 
bread alone. On His authority we 
realize that there is something in- 
finitely more important than mere 
living. It is living a good life, a 
life that takes into account the 
physical, mental, and spiritual de- 
velopment of the student. The 
term spiritual implies far more than 
the very important phrase, reli- 
gion. It includes moral stamina 
and love of the beautiful in litera- 
ture, art, architecture, music, and 
all those refining influences that 
give one resources within himself 


for appreciation and enjoyment of 
life. Thus only can he enrich his 
leisure time and use it with pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Education has the greatest chal- 
lenge of all time—to lift the world 
out of the darkness that seems to 
be enveloping a great part of it, 
but it must be education properly 
balanced between the spiritual and 
the material. 

In this tragic era when all the 
resources of science and invention 
seem to be turned upon the de- 
struction of civilization, and our 
own great nation is frantically 
arming for defense, should this ac- 
cepted goal of education be 
changed? By no means. Of far 
greater importance to America than 
her tanks, navy, bombs, and de- 
stroyers are those who man them. 
A nation stands or falls according 
to the character of her people and 
her leadership. The little village 
of Romulus on the Tiber became 
Rome, the mistress of the world 
through a long line of men and 
women who were zealous of honor 
and integrity. 

The Roman Republic fell when 
her people no longer cherished 
these ideals. In her dying days 
men forgot the homely gods of 
their fathers, and a laxness in 
morals followed. Slaves took the 
work from the hands of those 
whose forefathers had taken pride 
in tilling the soil. As a result, agri- 
cultural conditions became very 
difficult for the small farmer. 
Wealth and luxury, with attend- 
ant softness, increased. The dregs 
of the world poured into Rome 
and undermined the very founda- 
tions of good citizenship. Thou- 
sands of these were content that 
the government should provide 
them “‘panem et circenses.’’ Under 
similar conditions in our nation 
today, should we not still be chiefly 
concerned with character building? 

What can the study of Latin 
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contribute, that age-old subject 
which, with mathematics, formed 
the very foundation of an educa- 
tional system that produced a 
Washington, Jefferson, or Lee? 
Does it in any way meet the needs 
of this tragic era? 

It is pretty generally conceded 
that Latin gives intellectual train- 
ing, for no boy or girl can trans- 
late a passage of Latin successfully 
without calling into play intense 
concentration, imagination, clear 
thinking, discrimination, and ac- 
curacy of observation —in other 
words, mental discipline and self- 
mastery of the strictest kind. Dr. 
Biggs of Harvard used to say that 
classically trained freshmen had a 
habit of fixed attention that ot.rers 
did not have. These are character- 
building qualities in themselves 
and steadying influences in a world 
gone mad. 

Thought is without a doubt 
the master of things —a trained 
mind can meet life's emergencies 
and cope with them far more suc- 
cessfully than one untrained. But 
says Wellington, “‘Educate men 
without religion and you make 
them but clever devils.’’ —The same 
would be true if we substituted 
character for religion. 

Latin is taught very differently 
today from the time when only a 
restricted group of young people 
attended school and the colleges 
laid down a very definite pattern 
to be followed in order to satisfy 
entrance requirements. Then skill 
in translating Latin was about the 
only consideration. Today when 
children of all classes enter our 
schools, courses must be designed 
to be of value to all, whether they 
enter college or not. Therefore, 
while skill in translating is not 
neglected, it is made a medium 
through which and in connection 
with which many very valuable 
by-products are achieved. This is 
so true that it is safe to say that 
Latin contributes to the achieve- 
ment of all seven of the cardinal 
aims of education. 

Today we are thinking largely 
in terms of patriotism and good 
citizenship. These cannot exist 


without high character. Modern 
textbook writers have vied with 
each other in selecting and compil- 
ing character-building material 
from a wide variety of authors, 
simplifying when necessary for 
younger pupils. In the beginning 
years, these read in simple Latin, 
or as English parallel, the stories 
of Rome’s early heroes who lived 
for their country, not upon it. 
Among these was Regulus who 
gave his life rather than violate the 
integrity of his word; Lucretia 
who preferred death to disgrace; 
Cincinnatus, who left the simple 
life he loved on his little farm to 
serve his country after he was three 
score and ten; Fabricius, to whom 
his enemy, King Pyrrhus said, “‘It 
would be easier to turn the sun 
from its course than thee from the 
path of right’; Cornelia, who 
called her two sons her jewels, 
and Marcus Curtius who realized 
long ago that the youth of a na- 
tion are her most precious posses- 
sions. 

In the beginning years, too, 
many valuable lessons for living 
may be learned from the quota- 
tions that abound in all the new 
textbooks. A small space may be 
set aside on the blackboard for use 
of these each day—a thought for 
the day in every Latin class. Pupils 
are always interested in translating 
and discussing them, and often 
memorize a particularly good one. 

Following are the headings of 
some of the stories. From these 
one may judge as to their ethical 
content: National Heroes; The 
Secret of Success; The Humane 
Master; A Model Wife; A States- 
man Who Couldn't Be Bought; 
Damon and Pythias; The Reward 
of Loyalty; Good Citizenship, a 
brief portion of which reads, ‘‘It 
is the special duty of an official of 
the government to understand that 
he represents the state, that he 
ought to maintain its dignity, pre- 
serve its laws, administer justice, 
and to remember that these have 
been entrusted to his keeping.” 

In one of the same books, Pliny 
the younger, in describing to 
Tacitus the Eruption of Vesuvius, 


speaks of how his mother begged 
and implored him to flee, leaving 
her behind since she could not go 
very fast on account of her age and 
size. “I shall die gladly,’’ says 
she, ‘‘if I am not the cause of your 
death.”” Young Pliny was very 
positive in his statement to her 
that he would not go a step with- 
out her. And so we see that good 
mothers and good sons have ever 
been the same. There is no more 
beautiful story in any language 
than that which Caesar tells so 
simply about the heroic death of 
the Piso brothers. Each gave his 
life in an attempt to save the other. 
Caesar also takes time in two dif- 
ferent books to mention the fact 
that the strongest tribe of Gaul 
and of Germany prohibited the 
use of wine. 

The president of one of our 
near-by colleges recently made the 
statement that the debacle that has 
overtaken the world today is due 
to the fact that the men now busy 
building a new world have for- 
gotten to study the past to find a 
pattern. Every year of Latin 
study provides many opportunities 
for linking the present with the 
past. This is true of third year 
Latin particularly. The Lend- 
Lease Bill, giving the President ex- 
traordinary powers, and the Gabi- 
nian Bill of 67 B.C. furnish con- 
crete examples. 

The third and fourth years are 
most fruitful in ethical and char- 
acter-building material. There is 
just such an abundance that one 
can say as Cicero of old, “‘It is 
easier to find a beginning than an 
end” of it. In the third year the 
works of Rome’s greatest orator 
form a large part of the material 
read. Cicero’s orations on Cati- 
line hold before the students al- 
ways the duty of a good citizen 
as opposed to the young nobleman, 
Catiline, who attempted through 
subversive measures to overthrow 
his country’s government. The 
Looting of Syracuse compares the 
self-control of Marcellus with the 
unrestrained avarice of Verres. In 
the Oration. for Pompey, Cicero 


(Continucd on page 375) 
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A School Library Philosophy 


LoutsE DINWIDDIE 


Librarian, George Washington High School, Alexandria 


N the modern high school 
Fisesry there are recognized aims 

and objectives which serve as 
background for efficient service and 
an adequate book collection. To be 
an approved organization in the 
school, the library must be planned 
in accordance with such aims. The 
librarian becomes the ‘agent 
general of scholarship, recreation, 
and culture’, and through her guid- 
ance and selection of materials a 
standard library is established. 

Today library aims are evaluated 
along with the educational aim or 
philosophy of the school for which 
it is an instrument of service. The 
criteria developed by the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards is most accurate and ef- 
fective. The Study has been in 
operation since 1933, when it was 
decided an extensive examination 
of existing data in schools should 
be made. A thermometer has been 
devised since then for measuring 
the temperature, or adequacy, of 
the individual library. 

Inevitably standards are tied up 
with aims. It is indeed necessary 
that the modern school librarian 
should have a complete understand- 
ing of the aims of the school before 
book selection is started, activities 
are planned, and service provided. 
Basic working principles should be 
considered and a philosophy for- 
mulated that complements the edu- 
cational philosophy of the school. 
Such a philosophy is an aid in book 
selection, in reading guidance, and 
to library service in general. 

The school library’s place in 
American democracy now is a vital 
one. The school librarian, as all 
librarians, is a keeper of the tradi- 
tion of the written word. Books 


become passive weapons in defense 
at home. The adolescent high 
school youth is impressionable; 
here is a place to stimulate reading, 
thinking, and ideals in the process 
of education. So much of life itself 
depends on the ideals that inspire 
it. 

At the George Washington High 
School in Alexandria, a_ basic 
educational philosophy has been 
adopted by the faculty. It promotes 
in a small measure the spirit and 
principles of the school and also 
democratic ideals. It is in accord 
with the educational program of 
the school. 

“This philosophy . is to 
utilize every opportunity to make 
good citizens for our American 
democracy. This obligation means 
a recognition of a changing world 
and the necessity for constant 
growth. This growth must be 
cultivated in and out of class. It 
means a need for attention to pupil 
interests, attitudes, tastes, apprecia- 
tions and skills, in addition to the 
accumulation of knowledge. Our 
methods, the result of cooperative 
efforts and constant experiment in 
pupil-teacher experiences, are striv- 
ing for these measures. 

“We look upon subject matter 
as a means to an end, the child as 
the focal point of all considera- 
tion.” 

Considering the above statement, 
I have expressed a library philoso- 
phy as a basis for my work: 

‘The program for library rou- 
tine in the George Washington 
High School has been planned to 
assure many library activities, to 
serve as a laboratory for classroom 
needs, to show the desirability of 
books as companions for leisure, 


and, at the same time, to foster 
a close relationship to the social 
ideals and educational philosophy 
of the school. The library aims: 
1—To serve as the laboratory and 
work-room of the school, to 
acquire suitable library ma- 
terials and to organize them for 
the use of pupils and faculty. 


2—To teach the use of books and 
the library in the interest of 
curriculum activity, leisure 
reading, and pupil exploration. 

3—To stimulate appreciation and 
provide social experience in an 
atmosphere favorable for the 
reading habit. 

“The library is a service institu- 
tion; its service to the school is thus 
conditioned by the educational 
philosophy of the school. As the 
aim of the school is to ‘utilize 
every opportunity to make good 
citizens for our American de- 
mocracy,’ so the library aim is to 
utilize every opportunity offered 
through the medium of books and 
printed matter and its instruction 
in the use of books and libraries 
to make intelligent and appreciative 
citizens for the American democ- 
racy and the public and private 
libraries of that democracy. 

“As school methods change, so 
will the library change its objec- 
tives in relation to the school.” 


Philosophy has definite uses. As 
Will Durant says: ‘““There is a 
pleasure in philosophy . . . it is 
backed by an urge to understand. . . 
that little things are little and big 
things are big.’’ A library philoso- 
phy gives something of wisdom 
to the school librarian and co- 
ordinates aims and objectives of 
school and library. 
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X-Ray Clinic in Winchester 


Nancy Gray LARRICK 
Handley High School, Winchester 


OT only lung but heart 

and vertebrae defects were 

revealed as Dr. Ellsworth 
Johnson of Winchester read the 
1,275 pictures taken during the 
Chest X-Ray Clinic of the Win- 
chester public schools. Held on 
March 3 and 4 under the sponsor- 
ship of the local doctors, this 
clinic proved one of the most inter- 


esting and constructive projects 
undertaken in the Winchester 
schools. 


Since fall, five Winchester stu- 
dents had been excluded from 
school because of tuberculosis. One 
other child died. During the course 
of several years a number of athletes 
were taken from the football field 
victims of tuberculosis. Such cases 
had served as tragic warnings to 


parents, teachers, and _ students, 
hence the excellent cooperation 
from everyone. 

Pictures were made by the 


Powers X-Ray Company of New 
York, the same firm which was at 
the World's Fair in New York dur- 
ing the past two summers. Their 
portable machine was at different 
buildings on the two days. To 
these central locations came chil- 
dren from the other city schools, 
their transportation being provided 
by the Greyhound Bus Company. 


Twelve hundred and seventy 
five members of the student body, 
the staff, and the faculty took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to have 
a chest x-ray taken and the picture 
read for 75 cents. All the lunch- 
room workers were x-rayed. Seven- 
ty-one out of seventy-six faculty 
members and almost fifty per cent 
of all the students were photo- 
graphed. From the Douglas School, 
the only Negro Schooi in Win- 
chester, the per cent of those par- 
ticipating was higher than for the 
group as a whole. Approximately 
94 per cent of the entire group of 
1,275 paid for their own pictures. 
The others were suspicious cases 


who had been exposed to tuber- 
culosis and who were x-rayed 
through the courtesy of two local 
clubs and a few interested friends. 
The cooperation of the community 
was most gratifying. 

The pictures were developed by 
the Powers X-Ray Company and 
were forwarded to the Winchester 
Memorial Hospital where Dr. 
Ellsworth Johnson, local x-ray 
specialist, read the pictures and tab- 
ulated the results. For several days 
he was assisted by Dr. E. C. Har- 
per, Director of the Tuberculosis 
and Crippled Children’s Clinic of 
Richmond. Pictures will be filed 
at the hospital for a short period 
so that local physicians may study 
those of their patients. Suspicious 
cases will be reported to the school 
nurse, Mrs. Gertrude Organ, and 
to the family physician of each 
child. Further examination and 
diagnosis will rest with the family 
and the doctor. 

The prime purpose of such a 
clinic is obviously the detection of 
tubercular cases in the early stages 
when a cure can be easily effected. 
In similar clinics held elsewhere 
the number of cases discovered has 





‘Any use of leisure time that 
stimulates the mind and adds 
to our knowledge of the world 
in which we live is likely to 
increase the efficiency of our 
youth for whatever emergency 
service their country may re- 
quire of them. Any creative or 
cultural values we can add to 
their lives should give youth a 
bigger stake in American civili- 
zation and leave them the more 
anxious to defend it from all 
enemes, wtthin or without. 
Recreation . . . can increase the 
physical, mental, and spiritual 
fitness of the people upon 
whom the defense of our coun- 
try rests.” 

—tTIME ON THEIR HANDS. 
A Report to the American 
Youth Commission. 






















Chest X-Ray Clinic, First Grade 


Children, John Kerr School, Win- 


chester. 


been from one half to one per cent. 
Thus Winchester may expect to 
find from six to twelve cases. If 
this many children may be warned 
of the disease they are carrying un- 
knowingly, then the clinic will 
have been well worth the time and 
money involved. Even though no 
positive cases may be found, the 
time and money have been well 
spent in creating community con- 
sciousness of a dread disease still 
so unnecessarily prevalent. Its edu- 
cational value is untold. 

Surprisingly enough, this lung 
condition has been only one of the 
findings of the doctors and the 
school nurse. Picture after picture 
indicated sound lungs but badly 
enlarged heart or sadly twisted 
vertebrae. Many of the very young 
children in the primary grades 
show dangerous signs of scoliosis or 
spinal curvature. Many others indi- 
cate a cardiac condition which is 
abnormal. Both defects are so wide- 
ly observed that two more clinics 
will probably grow out of this 
chest x-ray clinic. Already Mrs. 
Organ, the school nurse, is plan- 
ning to refer the scoliosis cases to 
the crippled clinic. The next dream 
is for a cardiac clinic where bad 
hearts may be further tested, ex- 
amined, and treatment prescribed. 

Thus, one job well done leads 
to another. And the Chest X-ray 
Clinic of the Handley Schools of 
Winchester is pointing to two 
other clinics which will add to an 
already comprehensive and efficient 
school health program. 
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Cheriton School Celebrates May Day 


OR many years May Day has 

been an outstanding day in 

our school when all patrons 
and friends gather to witness a 
colorful pageant given on the 
lawn for the entertainment of the 
May Queen and her court. 

Many themes have been used 
which have produced colorful and 
spectacular sights. Our Eastern 
Shore, composed of Accomac and 
Northampton counties, is very rich 
in early Virginia history. We felt 
that few people in our county and 
our community knew or realized 
our historical wealth, so May 1939 
we used “History of the Eastern 
Shore”’ as our theme for May Day. 
Many scenes were produced in such 
a manner that everyone became 
conscious that our Eastern Shore 
had a very great part in the build- 
ing of our State and also in our 
nation. From that came the idea 
that for the next few years we 
would have a historical theme, 
‘“Virginia’s Part in the Building of 
our Nation.”’ 

Last May we used the early 
history of Virginia from its begin- 
ning through the Colonial period. 
Prior to this time the committee 
from the faculty had planned and 
written all scenes and then assigned 
parts to the children. However, 
at this time plans for having the 
writing of the pageant were dis- 
cussed with the children and it was 
decided that the sixth grades should 
do the work. They were guided by 
the committee as to what scenes to 
write. In preparation for writing 
them they did quite an extensive 
amount of reading from all books 
and materials which were avail- 
able. They selected scenes, which 
would give action and color, which 
required no conversation, and in 
which the children were most inter- 
ested. 


The fourteen sceries selected, 


MARGARET AMES 


Franktown 


which provided opportunity for 
every child in the elementary school 
to have a part, were: 
1. Opening the Sealed Box at 
Cape Henry. 
. Settlement at Jamestown, May 
13, 1607. 
. Early days at Jamestown— 
Smith as leader. 

. The First Church Service. 

. Pocahontas Being Friendly. 

. Pocahontas Saving Smith's 

Life. 

7. Colonists Sending Presents to 
Powhatan. 

8. Wedding of Pocahontas. 

9. First General Assembly. 

10. Coming of the Maids. 

11. Boat Load of Slaves. 

12. Bacon’s Rebellion. 

13. Spottswood and His Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe. 

14. Plantation Life. 

A committee of boys and the 
principal built a very nice boat to 
represent the Goodspeed which was 
used to land the colonists at Cape 
Henry and Jamestown in the first 
two scenes. The boat was changed 
a little and was used in the tenth 
scene to bring a boat load of maids 
to Jamestown. They were met at 
the dock by the men and the few 
women already there. Soon there 
was much “‘wooing’’ and many 
marriages performed. The boat was 
again used in the eleventh scene to 
bring a boat load of slaves. They 
were bought by the planters and 
taken to their plantations. (Tobac- 
co was made by some fifth grade 
children and used to pay for the 
slaves). The sail from the boat 
was used in the fourth scene for the 
first church service at Jamestown. 

The Indians, dressed in their 
native costumes and paint, made 
colorful and spectacular pictures as 
they roamed the forest, sat around 
their tents, held a council to decide 
what to do with their cuptives, 


and attended the wedding of Poca- 
hontas and John Rolfe. 

In the First General Assembly 
scene, Governor Yeardley, the 
preacher, and the council members 
sat around a table attending to the 
business of the colony. 

Bacon's Rebellion was full of 
action when the Young Cavalier 
Nathaniel Bacon, after appealing to 
Governer Berkeley to help the 
colonists against the Indians, raised 
an army and chased all the Indians 
out of the nearby forest. Bacon 
and his men signed a paper saying 
that they would elect a new House 
of Burgesses and lay down their 
arms. This paper was the first of 
its kind in Virginia. In it the 
‘“Virginians’’ as Bacon called him- 
self and his men, showed they 
were not afraid to do what they 
thought right, even if they had to 
oppose the Governor of Virginia. 

Governors good and governors 
not so good came to Virginia but 
we remember Alexander Spotts- 
wood as a forward-looking gover- 
nor and one who gave thought to 
Virginia’s future. It was very 
interesting to watch Governor 
Spottswood organize a group of 
friends to take a trip westward 
with him and find out what was 
there. He was so pleased with the 
trip that he presented little golden 
horseshoes as souvenirs to the men 
who had accompanied him. 

To show something of the rec- 
reation and amusement of the plan- 
tations we had children dressed in 
typical costumes play games such 
as: Ring Around the Rosy, London 
Bridge, and Here We Go Around 
the Mulberry Bush. There were 
also the negroes from the fields and 
shops who gathered to talk and 
sing in the evening. Perhaps no 
group of lovely ladies and brave 
men ever gathered in Colonial Vir- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Striking The Right Keys In Physical Education 


EMILY V. PITTMAN 


Physical Education Director, Suffolk High School 


NE day in physical educa- 
() tion class when pupils were 

not showing the desired 
proficiency in the particular skill 
on which we were working, I 
thought “‘if I had strings on you 
like puppets, I could pull you in 
the right direction’. Then it oc- 
curred to me that this would be 
most undesirable, even if possible. 
A teacher should think of herself 
not as a puppet-master pulling the 
strings but as a musician touching 
the keys which awake the slum- 
bering harmonies in the personal- 
ities of pupils. 

In my estimation, no class offers 
larger opportunity than physical 
education for touching the keys 
which will help pupils to solve 
their personal and school prob- 
lems and to build wholesome and 
harmonious personalities. 

The instinctive desire for play 
makes children more natural and re- 
sponsive in physical education class 
than in most school situations. If 
this love of play is taught and 
supervised with diplomacy, a de- 
sirable relationship between teach- 
er and pupil is established and the 
way opened to help students solve 


Cheriton School 
Celebrates May Day 
(Continued from page 372) 
ginia that did not tread the stately 
Minuet. This was danced by boys 
and girls from the second and third 

grades. 

The pageant was brought to a 
close with a May Pole dance fol- 
lowing the English custom which 
had been brought over by the colo- 


their personal and school problems 
and to build character through 
student participation. In order to 
do this the teacher must have a 
pleasing disposition —- so much is 
gained by a smile; the teacher must 
have the respect of her pupils; the 
teacher must be understanding, 
sympathetic, and cooperative. 
When problems are brought us, 
our manner in handling them in- 
fluences that particular pupil either 
favorably or unfavorably. How- 
ever insignificant a problem might 
seem to us, it is important to that 
adolescent child and it should be 
treated with every consideration. 
Due to individual differences, each 
pupil’s problem has to be handled 
differently, but the results that we 
hope to attain are primarily the 
same. Sometimes these results are 
sO uncertain and intangible that 
we become discouraged; but, on 
the other hand, we hope that when 
a similar problem is confronted, 
he or she will be able to face it 
with reason and courage. I believe 
that many boys and girls have 
been rightly adjusted without the 
realization of either pupil or teach- 
er concerned. Have we ever through 


nists. We had an announcer who 
explained the pageant as it was 
being acted. We had the use of a 
public address system which was 
a great help in that it made possi- 
ble the pleasure of a greater num- 
ber of people. 

Plans were made before Christ- 
mas for our May Day this year. 
We are having: ‘Virginia and the 
Revolution.”’ There are eight scenes 


negligence, lack of time or uncon- 


cern discouraged pupils to the 
point of disillusionment? 
The second factor, character 


building through actual participa- 
tion in games, dances, etc., can be 
brought about by visualizing a 
class as a group of citizens. These 
citizens should work out their 
problems in a democratic way, take 
responsibility with courage, learn 
to give and take, cooperate with 
the group, get satisfaction from 
mastery of skills, and enjoy heart- 


ily their work and play. While 
an inferiority complex is being 
overcome or a socially malad- 


justed pupil is being admitted will- 
ingly to the group, their bodies are 
growing and developing, thus 
steadily building resistance toward 
disease. 


If by the nature of our work, 
we have the pleasure of helping 
pupils to solve their problems, 
ranging from love affairs to a life’s 
vocation, and if by the nature of 
our work we have the opportu- 
nity to help develop pupils physi- 
cally and morally, I ask again, 
“Are we striking the right keys?”’ 


which are being done by the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 
They are being written, produced 
for trial, reworked and selected by 
process of elimination. A member 
of the faculty has been chosen to 
act as coordinator and adviser to 
the various groups of pupils. We 
are looking forward to our May 
Day and we hope that it will be a 
success. 
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Isle of Wight Schools Present Pageant 


HE high schools of Carrs- 
| ville, Isle of Wight, Smith- 
field, and Windsor presented 
a historical pageant of Isle of 
Wight County in Windsor High 
School on October 18, 1940. The 
pageant portrayed the response of 
the people of the county to the 
emergencies which arose in each 
period of the history from 1608 to 
the present. 

A representative committee from 
all the county schools met to decide 
upon the division of the episodes 
and agreed that the history of the 
county fell roughly into three di- 
visions: the early settlements; the 
middle period, centering around 
the difficulties of the American 
Revolution; and the later period 
from the War Between the States 
to the present. 

The two adjacent schools, Isle 
of Wight and Smithfield, chose 
the early period for development; 
Windsor centered attention upon 
the middle period; and Carrsville 
developed the later history of the 
county. 

The production of a coopera- 
tive pageant utilized a variety of 
activities involving many fields of 
knowledge. The major activities 
are as follows: 

1. In preparing the pageant— 
a. Reading to gather informa- 
tion. 

b. Interviewing persons who 
had done research in_ the 
county's history. 
c. Visiting historical shrines 
in the county. 

d. Reading old records at the 
courthouse. 

e. Reporting and exchanging 

ideas with the group. 
f. Writing the lines. 

(In some cases planned by a 
small group, presented to the class 
for an exchange of ideas; also, 
many lines added after the char- 
acters started rehearsing) . 


KATHLEEN ALLEN 
High School, Smithfield 


II. In staging the pageant— 
a. Designing and making cos- 
tumes. 
b. Painting backdrops. 
c. Making properties. 
d. Changing scenery and back- 
drops during the performance 
(without the use of the curtain 
between the episodes) . 
e. Accepting responsibility for 
making the audience enjoy the 
pageant. 

The making of the stage prop- 
erties and costumes afforded inter- 
esting handicraft: peace pipes, guns, 
canoes, flags, kegs for the wharf 
scene, tom-toms of nail kegs with 
innertubes stretched over them, 
beads from corn, Indian costumes 
from peanut bags, Pilgrim hats of 
painted cardboard, and boxes and 
barrels for cargo on the wharf 
scene. Many costumes were secured 
from Mary Washington College at 
Fredericksburg and the State 
Teachers’ College at Farmville. 
These costumes added much to the 
beauty of the production with only 
the minimum cost of transporta- 
tion and cleaning. 

A choir of mixed voices, directed 
by the music teachers of the four 
schools, sang selections between the 
episodes, which aided in setting 
the tempo of each period. Some of 
the selections were: 

“Yankee Doodle’’ in celebration 
independence from the 
mother country; “Bonnie Blue 
Flag’’ to show the spirit of the 
South preceding the War Between 
the States: “‘My Lord Says It’s 
Goin’ to Rain Down Fire’”’ to indi- 
cate the spirit of the slaves at work 
in the cotton fields; “Over There” 
to recall our patriotism in 1917; 
“Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby’’ to 
show the spirit of the jazz age. 
“Old Virginia’ by Wayland was 
used as a theme song for the entire 
pageant, with its familiar strains 
recurring from time to time 


of our 


throughout the production. 
Through the pageant, the 
county history was presented to 
the children and the public in a 
realistic way. History was alive 
with real men, women and children 
facing many of the same problems 
that confront us today. 
Episode I included the early 
settlements in Isle of Wight: 
Captain John Smith’s visit to 
the Warrosqueake Indian Tribe. 
Captain Christopher Lawne at 
the First House of Burgesses. 
The Arrival of the ‘‘Sea-Flower”’ 
with New Settlers for Bennett's 
Welcome Plantation. 
Indian Preparations 
Indian Massacre of 1622. 


Isle of Wight in the Colonial 
Days was pictured as prosperous 
in Episode II: 

Tobacco wharf of 1700. 

Social Life at Colonel Joseph 
Bridgers. 

Purchasing 
Indians. 


the 


for 


Land from _ the 


In Episode III, we saw Isle of 
Wight in the young Republic with 
the scenes: 

The Courthouse Green During 
the Trial of George Purdie. 

Children on their way to Early 
Isle of Wight Schools. 

The Liberty Bell Tolling the 
Dawn of Independence. 

Cotton Pickers on the Young 
Plantation. 

An Evening in the Young Home 
Before the War. 


Episode IV presented the prob- 
lems that faced the county during 
division and reconstruction: 

The Women at Green Level 
Carry the Burdens of War. 
Reconstruction Days. 
Pauper Schools vs. 

Schools. 

In Episode V we found Isle of 
Wight keeping pace with modern 
progress: 


Private 
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The First Telephone in Isle 
of Wight. 

The Gay Nineties. 

Dr. Gavin Rawls’ Horseless 
Carriage. 


Off to the World War. 

The Aftermath of War—The 
Gold Star Mothers. 

The Jazz Age. 

Mr. Peanut’s Dance. 

The Smithfield Ham. 

Paper Making. 

Jitterbugs. 

Service Clubs of Isle of Wight. 


The Peacetime Selective Service 
of 1940. 


In evaluating the production and 
presentation of the pageant, there 
were many evidences that it was 
good for the entire community. 
The children showed their willing- 
ness to share properties with chil- 
dren from other schools. Teachers 
and children worked democratically 
at the job of making the pageant a 
success. The parents displayed their 
interest by their willingness to aid 
in costuming and expressed their 


approval of a cooperative program 
rather than a competitive program. 
The entire project was truly a co- 
operative undertaking. The children 
not only learned the county’s his- 
tory but they were seen carrying 
out pageant ideas of staging and 
acting in other dramatic perform- 
ances—even groups were seen on 
the playground performing scenes 
from the pageant. 
The benefits derived from this 
cooperative pageant are summa- 
rized in the following statements: 
1. Promoted cooperation among 
the county schools. 

2. Developed responsibility in the 
children. 

3. Offered opportunity for ex- 
pression of creative ability. 

4. Emphasized the place of guid- 
ance in creative ability. 

5. Stimulated a desire to know 
local history. 

The teachers learned that when 
the children really feel the responsi- 
bility of a job as theirs, success is 
certain to result. 


Latin In A Tragic World 


(Continued from page 369) 


says, “A general who does not 
control himself cannot control an 
army; and one cannot be a strict 
judge of others who does not wish 
others to judge him.’’ The per- 
fect citizen, according to Cicero, is 
a man of integrity, self-control, 
trustworthiness, kindness, ability, 
and refinement. Can we improve 
very much upon this? 

In the fourth year short selec- 
tions from many writers are read, 
but Vergil’s Aeneid furnishes the 
basis —the Aeneid that became a 
school subject in the first century 
A. D. and has influenced all writers 
from Vergil’s day to ours. In this 
year pupils become familiar with 
“The  stateliest language ever 
molded by the lips of man.’’ They 
follow the destinies of Aeneas, 
Rome’s ideal of citizenship, and 
through him Augustus’ plan to re- 
store faith in religion and a vision 
in the hearts of the people. They 
had lost it in the dying Republic. 

In the dim twilight of almost 


forgotten years there flourished a 
marvelous civilization in the brave 
little land of Greece, and modern 
youth are immeasurably richer in 
ideals of democracy, citizenship, 
and beauty if they know some- 
thing about it. Greece was the 
fountain head into which the 
learning of all the past had flowed. 
Horace tells us that Rome con- 
quered Greece and went to school 
to her. Then through her con- 
quests spread abroad Greek culture 
to the world of his day and on 
down the centuries to our time. 
It is impossible to teach Latin 
without constant reference to this 
source of Roman civilization. 
“The Glory that was Greece’’ 
will never die as long as our cap- 
ital city stands with its chaste and 
lovely Lincoln Memorial, its state- 
ly Capitol, its Library of Congress, 
its Supreme Court building, and 
countless other buildings that re- 
flect the beauty of a day long past. 
How easy it is today in our 
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modern schools to throw upon the 
screen a picture of the Parthenon 
or other Greek temples from which 
students are easily shown the in- 
fluence of Greek architecture upon 
the architecture of our own time. 
With a knowledge of the various 
types of capitols, pediments, and 
decorative borders, the student 
goes forth with a new interest and 
later eagerly reports how many of 
these he has found in his own 
town. In like manner he becomes 
familiar with masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman art, and with such 
names as Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Myron, Scopas, Lysippus, etc. 
With even a limited knowledge of 
such things his appreciation will 
be greatly increased and he will 
not feel himself a stranger in a 
museum. We who live in Vir- 
ginia have the rare privilege of 
hearing annually the beauty of the 
spoken Greek. It has become a 
tradition at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College to present a 
Greek play for the public once a 
year. These are things of the spirit 
that elevate and refine the taste. 
They are things of beauty that 
will live forever in the hearts of 
those who love them. ‘‘Whatso- 
ever things are lovely, think on 
these things.’” And again, “‘As a 
man thinketh, so is he.”’ 

If educators could only realize 
the possibilities for character-build- 
ing through the study of Latin, 
surely greater emphasis would be 
placed upon it, and four years 
rather than two would be stressed 
for all pupils mentally equipped 
to pursue it. 

These words of Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, President of the 
University of Chicago, make a fit- 
ting close to this article: 

“But the test of true education 
is not whether the graduates are 
millionaires or ditch diggers. Even 
if they were all ditch diggers, they 
would still be the educated citi- 
zens that democracy demands if 
they had a sound character, a dis- 
ciplined mind, and an elevated 
spirit. These things true education 
can give. Cn these things democ- 
racy depends.” 
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Democracy at Work 


In A Workshop at Bedford 


SAMUEL A. CRAVOTTA 
Director Vocational Education, Bedford 


One problem all shop teachers 
have is the problem of maintaining 
a clean and tidy shop, to see that 
all tools are kept at their respective 
places, hardware in the proper con- 
tainers, supplies and materials, and 
completed or incompleted projects 
placed where they are not liable to 
be damaged. Some teachers are more 
fortunate than others by having 
storage space for that purpose. 
Others not so fortunate have trou- 
blesome situations on their hands, 
for effective teaching is retarded 
considerably by a shop that seems, 
and probably is, perpetually disor- 
ganized. This situation does not 
produce the best safety conditions. 


Most teachers have some method 
of dealing with this problem. It 
may range from the stern iron 
hand, ‘‘do or suffer the penalty,”’ 
rule, or to the other extreme of 
the “‘laissez faire’ teacher who 
lackadaisically lets things go. 


We have found a happy medium 
that is working very successfully 
and it is based on a well known 
principle of democracy. For each 
period there is a committee of five 
elected by each class. From each 
committee a representative is elected 
to serve on the general committee. 

Here is the way the clean-up 
committee goes into action. One 
of the members, whose main duty 
is to call time, announces that the 
period is about to end. One com- 
mitteeman responsible for the tool 
room immediately starts his super- 
vision of the return of tools to the 
tool room. He later checks the shop 
for any tools not brought in. An- 
other committeeman sees that all 
work tables and machines are 
cleaned; another member sees that 
hardware and supplies are not left 
out of place. The last committee- 
man has no set area, but checks on 
the shop as a whole. The clean-up 
is done by all students but the re- 
sponsibility for the aforementioned 





areas rests with the committee. 
They also keep note of uncoopera- 
tive students, students who persist- 
ently do a job half way. 

The general committe is made 
up of a representative from each of 
the clean-up committees. This 
committee meets with the shop 
teacher once every week. During 
those meetings, violators are dis- 
cussed and form the basis for a 
teacher-student conference. If the 
violator persists, the only punish- 
ment that the guilty one gets is a 
“black mark’”’ against his name. A 
large chart with the names of all 
the shop students and blanks for 








every school day is kept in a prom- 
inent place in the shop, and serves 
well for this purpose. The pride 
that goes along with a student’s 
name creates a strong incentive to 
keep his name free of marks. We 
have found that students, even 
though they have received two or 
three marks, will still try to keep 
from getting more marks. Student 
public opinion will cause the 
students to better the class record. 


Often during the weekly meet- 
ings of the general committee, there 
are no violators to discuss. At that 
time shop improvement is dis- 
cussed, along with a number of 
other subjects, such as, shop safety, 
shop economy, and other topics 
pertaining to shop betterment. 


Through Students’ Clubs in Vienna 


Mrs. Mitprep LEIGH 
Principal, Vienna Elementary School 


Democracy in our school is 
shown by the way the children or- 
ganize to assume responsibility for 
themselves and others. The pupils 
have shown a desire for more par- 
ticipation in school affairs and we 
feel that the clubs organized have 
proved valuable. 

Pupils in our Patrol Club are 
being trained to instruct, direct, 
and assist members of the student 
body in habits of safety. They 
are trained to perform their 
duties faithfully and unselfishly, 
and to assume the responsibility for 
special safety activities. The Paper 
Club gives training in working to- 
gether in groups without friction 
and in being friendly and coopera- 
tive. It also gives training in or- 
ganization, self-expression, and re- 
sponsibility. The Music Clubs 
train in the ability to participate 
cooperatively in singing and instru- 
mental groups. In our Art Club 
free creative illustrations are made 
and self-expression is encouraged 
on the part of all members to the 
end that creative abilities may be 
discovered and encouraged. 





The leaders of our clubs form a 
central committee for student lead- 
ership. Each individual room has 
organized and chosen officers as 
well as a chairman to represent it 
on our student council which meets 
weekly with the principal. The 
children are given a chance to make 
decisions wisely without violating 
the rights of others. 

Students assist in handling the 
lunch room and share the routine 
work of the school, such as house- 
keeping, grounds, host committee, 
and ventilation. Each day two 
boys check the neatness and tem- 
perature of the rooms. 

Our assembly meetings are con- 
ducted by officers elected in the 
democratic way. In these gather- 
ings, we discuss school problems 
and development of our activities. 
All clubs and units seek to promote 
the solidarity of the school as a 
whole. All organizations help pu- 
pils to understand what democracy 
is. This plan of working together 
develops a strong feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility to the group 
and respect for the leaders chosen. 
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Textbook Tempest 


W. HOWARD PILLSBURY 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


have always been considered 

the three essential elements in 
a classroom situation. But events 
of recent years and months indi- 
cate that the day may soon come 
when pupils and teachers will find 
their bookshelves as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Textbooks 
have been under attack from so 
many quarters during the past few 
years that one wonders how much 
longer they can withstand the star- 
vation siege of economy budgets 
and the wordy barrage of profes- 
sional patriots and special interest 
groups. 

Paradoxically enough, textbooks 
are under fire at the very moment 
that they have reached the high 
point in publishing achievement. 
They are the most inviting in ap- 
pearance and the most effective in 
content since the invention of 
printing. The modern publishing 
house seeks to produce books which 
are educationally sound, written and 
edited by educators and scholars 
recognized in their fields. Beauti- 
fully bound and artistically illus- 
trated, books invite the student to 
learning. From the first page to 
the last, the material is interestingly 
presented and attractively printed. 
The modern textbook is a far cry 
from the hornbook or even from 
the dull textbooks of two or three 
decades ago. 

Why, then, should these highly 
desirable classroom tools be under- 
going the ordeals which they have 
had to bear during the past few 
years? 

Perhaps the difficulty had its 
origin in a misunderstanding of 
progressive education theories. In 
the traditional classroom such em- 
phasis had been placed upon mem- 
orization and recitation of text- 
book material that slavery to the 
textbook had resulted. In the at- 
tempt to get away from verbalism 
to more significant learning experi- 
ences, the pendulum moved too far 


Paws teachers, and books 


in the opposite direction, leading 
many teachers to treat textbooks 
with contempt. 

But even the most creative teach- 
ers need tools of learning to sup- 
plement their teaching. “‘An excel- 
lent teacher as well as one who is 
mediocre needs tools such as dic- 
tionaries, reference books, antholo- 
gies of literature, individual clas- 
sics, language composition texts, 
and practice materials in the class- 
room. Evidence of the creativeness 
of a teacher is not that she teaches 
without books but that she so 
teaches with books that her pupils 
develop independent study habits 
essential to continuous self-educa- 
tion.’”! 

In the preparation of teaching 
units, some teachers ‘“‘teaching 
without textbooks’ have lifted 
whole passages from several text- 
books to present to pupils in mime- 
ographed form. Such a practice is 
far from ethical, to say nothing of 
its unsoundness educationally. Few 
teachers can give as much time and 
thought to the organization of 
teaching material as the scholars 
who have prepared the textbooks 
and whose ideas are “‘borrowed.”’ 
And few pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools are able to 
marshall truths from a vast unor- 
ganized mass of facts. 

Following closely upon the at- 
tack seeking to dethrone the text- 
book from its place in the learning 


‘process came the staggering blow 


of the depression. Harassed school 
administrators and boards of edu- 
cation, seeking to find items in the 
budget which might be pared 
down, reduced or eliminated the 
already pitifully small appropria- 
tions for classroom and library 
books. It has been estimated that 
less than two per cent of the total 
amount spent on education has 
been devoted to purchase of books 
even in normal times. During the 


Conducting Ex- 
Appleton Century 


1Broening, Angela M., 
periences in English, D. 
Company, 1939. p. 328 


depression years, this item was 
slashed drastically. Old books with 
shabby bindings and torn and 
soiled pages were not replaced but 
kept in service. Newly published 
books with more up-to-date con- 
tent and approach were not pur- 
chased. And when school budgets 
were gradually restored, at least in 
part, the habit of economizing on 
books had become established so 
that the amount allocated to books 
remained below the pre-depression 
level. 

At the present time, when so 
much stress is laid on the defense 
program, voices are being lifted de- 
manding further economies in non- 
defense expenditures. Enemies of 
public education use this excuse to 
seek reduction in school expendi- 
tures. Demand for “‘guns instead 
of books’’ may well become a 
threat to the very foundation of 
the defense of democracy which the 
schools alone can give—an edu- 
cated, loyal, and devoted citizenry. 

Scarcely had books begun to 
stage a recovery from their depres- 
sion ailments when the sound and 
fury of attacks by super-patriots 
and special interest groups began to 
resound from the arena. This time 
the attack was confined to one cate- 
gory of textbooks—those in the 
social studies. At first the works of 
one author were attacked but be- 
fore many months had passed all 
writers in the field had come under 
scrutiny and few had emerged un- 
scathed. This time the attack was 
not on the use of textbooks nor on 
their cost but on their content. 
Individuals and organizations who 
saw dangers in exposing students 
to a study of controversial issues 
in the classroom or to points of 
view at variance within their own 
interests began a broadside against 
‘subversive doctrines.”’ 

In some cases school boards ac- 
ceded to the pressure. In other 
cases, boards of education refused 
to permit special groups to dictate 
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Democracy at Work 


In A Workshop at Bedford 


SAMUEL A. CRAVOTTA 
Director Vocational Education, Bedford 


One problem all shop teachers 
have is the problem of maintaining 
a clean and tidy shop, to see that 
all tools are kept at their respective 
places, hardware in the proper con- 
tainers, supplies and materials, and 
completed or incompleted projects 
placed where they are not liable to 
be damaged. Some teachers are more 
fortunate than others by having 
storage space for that purpose. 
Others not so fortunate have trou- 
blesome situations on their hands, 
for effective teaching is retarded 
considerably by a shop that seems, 
and probably is, perpetually disor- 
ganized. This situation does not 
produce the best safety conditions. 


Most teachers have some method 
of dealing with this problem. It 
may range from the stern iron 
hand, ‘‘do or suffer the penalty,”’ 
rule, or to the other extreme of 
the “‘laissez faire’ teacher who 
lackadaisically lets things go. 


We have found a happy medium 
that is working very successfully 
and it is based on a well known 
principle of democracy. For each 
period there is a committee of five 
elected by each class. From each 
committee a representative is elected 
to serve on the general committee. 

Here is the way the clean-up 
committee goes into action. One 
of the members, whose main duty 
is to call time, announces that the 
period is about to end. One com- 
mitteeman responsible for the tool 
room immediately starts his super- 
vision of the return of tools to the 
tool room. He later checks the shop 
for any tools not brought in. An- 
other committeeman sees that all 
work tables and machines are 
cleaned; another member sees that 
hardware and supplies are not left 
out of place. The last committee- 
man has no set area, but checks on 
the shop as a whole. The clean-up 
is done by all students but the re- 
sponsibility for the aforementioned 





areas rests with the committee. 
They also keep note of uncoopera- 
tive students, students who persist- 
ently do a job half way. 

The general committe is made 
up of a representative from each of 
the clean-up committees. This 
committee meets with the shop 
teacher once every week. During 
those meetings, violators are dis- 
cussed and form the basis for a 
teacher-student conference. If the 
violator persists, the only punish- 
ment that the guilty one gets is a 
“black mark’’ against his name. A 
large chart with the names of all 
the shop students and blanks for 








every school day is kept in a prom- 
inent place in the shop, and serves 
well for this purpose. The pride 
that goes along with a student’s 
name creates a strong incentive to 
keep his name free of marks. We 
have found that students, even 
though they have received two or 
three marks, will still try to keep 
from getting more marks. Student 
public opinion will cause the 
students to better the class record. 


Often during the weekly meet- 
ings of the general committee, there 
are no violators to discuss. At that 
time shop improvement is dis- 
cussed, along with a number of 
other subjects, such as, shop safety, 
shop economy, and other topics 
pertaining to shop betterment. 


Through Students’ Clubs in Vienna 


Mrs. Micprep LEIGH 
Principal, Vienna Elementary School 


Democracy in our school is 
shown by the way the children or- 
ganize to assume responsibility for 
themselves and others. The pupils 
have shown a desire for more par- 
ticipation in school affairs and we 
feel that the clubs organized have 
proved valuable. 

Pupils in our Patrol Club are 
being trained to instruct, direct, 
and assist members of the student 
body in habits of safety. They 
are trained to perform their 
duties faithfully and unselfishly, 
and to assume the responsibility for 
special safety activities. The Paper 
Club gives training in working to- 
gether in groups without friction 
and in being friendly and coopera- 
tive. It also gives training in or- 
ganization, self-expression, and re- 
sponsibility. The Music Clubs 
train in the ability to participate 
cooperatively in singing and instru- 
mental groups. In our Art Club 
free creative illustrations are made 
and self-expression is encouraged 
on the part of all members to the 
end that creative abilities may be 
discovered and encouraged. 





The leaders of our clubs form a 
central committee for student lead- 
ership. Each individual room has 
organized and chosen officers as 
well as a chairman to represent it 
on our student council which meets 
weekly with the principal. ‘The 
children are given a chance to make 
decisions wisely without violating 
the rights of others. 

Students assist in handling the 
lunch room and share the routine 
work of the school, such as house- 
keeping, grounds, host committee, 
and ventilation. Each day two 
boys check the neatness and tem- 
perature of the rooms. 

Our assembly meetings are con- 
ducted by officers elected in the 
democratic way. In these gather- 
ings, we discuss school problems 
and development of our activities. 
All clubs and units seek to promote 
the solidarity of the school as a 
whole. All organizations help pu- 
pils to understand what democracy 
is. This plan of working together 
develops a strong feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility to the group 
and respect for the leaders chosen. 
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Textbook ‘Tempest 


W. HOWARD PILLSBURY 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


UPILS, teachers, and books 

have always been considered 

the three essential elements in 
a classroom situation. But events 
of recent years and months indi- 
cate that the day may soon come 
when pupils and teachers will find 
their bookshelves as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Textbooks 
have been under attack from so 
many quarters during the past few 
years that one wonders how much 
longer they can withstand the star- 
vation siege of economy budgets 
and the wordy barrage of profes- 
sional patriots and special interest 
groups. 

Paradoxically enough, textbooks 
are under fire at the very moment 
that they have reached the high 
point in publishing achievement. 
They are the most inviting in ap- 
pearance and the most effective in 
content since the invention of 
printing. The modern publishing 
house seeks to produce books which 
are educationally sound, written and 
edited by educators and scholars 
recognized in their fields. Beauti- 
fully bound and artistically illus- 
trated, books invite the student to 
learning. From the first page to 
the last, the material is interestingly 
presented and attractively printed. 
The modern textbook is a far cry 
from the hornbook or even from 
the dull textbooks of two or three 
decades ago. 

Why, then, should these highly 
desirable classroom tools be under- 
going the ordeals which they have 
had to bear during the past few 
years? 

Perhaps the difficulty had its 
origin in a misunderstanding of 
progressive education theories. In 
the traditional classroom such em- 
phasis had been placed upon mem- 
orization and recitation of text- 
book material that slavery to the 
textbook had resulted. In the at- 
tempt to get away from verbalism 
to more significant learning experi- 
ences, the pendulum moved too far 


in the opposite direction, leading 
many teachers to treat textbooks 
with contempt. 

But even the most creative teach- 
ers need tools of learning to sup- 
plement their teaching. ‘An excel- 
lent teacher as well as one who is 
mediocre needs tools such as dic- 
tionaries, reference books, antholo- 
gies of literature, individual clas- 
sics, language composition texts, 
and practice materials in the class- 
room. Evidence of the creativeness 
of a teacher is not that she teaches 
without books but that she so 
teaches with books that her pupils 
develop independent study habits 
essential to continuous self-educa- 
tion.’”! 

In the preparation of teaching 
units, some teachers ‘“‘teaching 
without textbooks’’ have lifted 
whole passages from several text- 
books to present to pupils in mime- 
ographed form. Such a practice is 
far from ethical, to say nothing of 
its unsoundness educationally. Few 
teachers can give as much time and 
thought to the organization of 
teaching material as the scholars 
who have prepared the textbooks 
and whose ideas are ‘“‘borrowed.”’ 
And few pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools are able to 
marshall truths from a vast unor- 
ganized mass of facts. 

Following closely upon the at- 
tack seeking to dethrone the text- 
book from its place in the learning 


‘process came the staggering blow 


of the depression. Harassed school 
administrators and boards of edu- 
cation, seeking to find items in the 
budget which might be pared 
down, reduced or eliminated the 
already pitifully small appropria- 
tions for classroom and library 
books. It has been estimated that 
less than two per cent of the total 
amount spent on education has 
been devoted to purchase of books 
even in normal times. During the 

1Broening, Angela M., Conducting Ex- 


periences in English, D. Appleton Century 
Company, 1939. p. 328 


depression years, this item was 
slashed drastically. Old books with 
shabby bindings and torn and 
soiled pages were not replaced but 
kept in service. Newly published 
books with more up-to-date con- 
tent and approach were not pur- 
chased. And when school budgets 
were gradually restored, at least in 
part, the habit of economizing on 
books had become established so 
that the amount allocated to books 
remained below the pre-depression 
level. 

At the present time, when so 
much stress is laid on the defense 
program, voices are being lifted de- 
manding further economies in non- 
defense expenditures. Enemies of 
public education use this excuse to 
seek reduction in school expendi- 
tures. Demand for “‘guns instead 
of books’’ may well become a 
threat to the very foundation of 
the defense of democracy which the 
schools alone can give—an edu- 
cated, loyal, and devoted citizenry. 

Scarcely had books begun to 
stage a recovery from their depres- 
sion ailments when the sound and 
fury of attacks by super-patriots 
and special interest groups began to 
resound from the arena. This time 
the attack was confined to one cate- 
gory of textbooks—those in the 
social studies. At first the works of 
one author were attacked but be- 
fore many months had passed all 
writers in the field had come under 
scrutiny and few had emerged un- 
scathed. This time the attack was 
not on the use of textbooks nor on 
their cost but on their content. 
Individuals and organizations who 
saw dangers in exposing students 
to a study of controversial issues 
in the classroom or to points of 
view at variance within their own 
interests began a broadside against 
“subversive doctrines.” 

In some cases school boards ac- 
ceded to the pressure. In other 
cases, boards of education refused 
to permit special groups to dictate 
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school policy. Wise administrators 
called in committees of representa- 
tive citizens to study the books and 
to report upon them. In Rochester, 
Utica, and a supervisory district 
adjacent to Utica, questionnaires 
answered by school children re- 
vealed that 99 per cent of the stu- 
dents had found nothing in these 
books to undermine their belief in 
American democracy. On the con- 
trary, the boys and girls paid trib- 
ute to the schools and their text- 
books as factors strengthening their 


devotion to American principles. 
The public schools belong to all 
the people. The active interest of 
citizens in their schools is highly 
desirable. Certainly the people 
whom the schools serve have the 
unquestioned right to know what 
is going on in the schools, what 
kind of teachers their children have, 
what kind of books they study. 
That the public should know more 
about these things is one of the 
greatest aims of school people to- 
day. But since the schools belong 





has cast them. 


The American Century 

‘“‘America as the dynamic center of ever-widening spheres of 
enterprise, America as the training center of the skillful servants 
of mankind, America as the Good Samaritan, really believing 
again that it is more blessed to give than to receive, and America 
as the powerhouse of the ideals of Freedom and Justice—out of 
these elements surely can be fashioned a vision of the 20th 
Century to which we can and will devote ourselves in joy and 
gladness and vigor and enthusiasm .. . 

“In these words, Henry R. Luce, in his stirring editorial in 
the February 17 issue of Life, called upon Americans to play 
with imagination, courage, and faith the roles in which destiny 


Mr. Luce’s editorial, together with comments on it by Doro- 
thy Thompson, Quincy Howe, and others, has just been pub- 
lished in a little book! which merits thoughtful consideration. 

'The American Century. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., N. Y. 


$1.00. 

















any and all conditions. 








FINAL EXAMS 
FOR TELEPHONES 


There is an electrical mouth in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories which repeats odd sentences, over and over, 
into the mouth of telephone receivers. 
contain all the fundamental sounds and pitches that are 


found in a cross section of American speech. 


All this is a part of a carefully planned curriculum 
that makes every piece of telephone equipment prove it 


is capable of giving you the best possible service—under 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 





These sentences 
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to all the people, it would seem un- 
desirable that any special group 
should exert undue influence in 
school policy to the end that their 
own interests may be served. 
Books to be used in the class- 
room are adopted by the state in 
twenty-five of our states and left 
to local choice in the other twenty- 
three. The selection of books in 
more recent years has been entrusted 
to faculty committees who exam- 
ine books carefully and make rec- 
ommendations to the principal and 
superintendent. The board of edu- 
cation then makes the adoption. 
This is a democratic procedure and 
removes the problem of book selec- 
tion from prejudices and pressure. 
Teachers are not a radical group. 
They are if anything conservative. 
Above all they are loyal to Ameri- 
can institutions and traditions. The 
same can be said of the great mass 
of textbooks. They would not be 
selected by teacher committees or 
boards of education if they were 
‘subversive.’ There would be little 
likelihood that textbooks advocat- 
ing ‘dangerous doctrines’’ would 
reach the point of publication, since 
publishing houses have editorial 
staffs well qualified to select and 
reject textbook materials...... 
We are living in a revolutionary 
era. The least we can do for our 
boys and girls is to give them as 
well as we are able a realtistic 
understanding of the society of 
which they are a part and in which 
they will tomorrow take the lead- 
ership. Problems are complex. No 
one knows all the answers—but 
our best bet would seem to be to 
help these youngsters become aware 
of the problems which must be 
solved if democratic society is to 
persist, and to bring to their atten- 
tion some of the proposed solutions 
of these problems. Then they may 
have a basis for making intelligent 
choices—and that is the way of 
democracy. To do this we need 
teachers with skill and vision, aided 
by the very best books and other 
teaching materials available. 
The above article is a condensa- 
tion of an article published in New 
York State Education, April, 1941. 
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NEA Convention 
Boston 
June 29-July 3 











The United States, 
the War and the 
Future is to be 
the general topic for the fifteenth 
Institute of Public Affairs, which will 
be held at the University of Virginia 
from June 23 through July 4. 


Institute of 
Public Affairs 


More than seventy-five authoritative 
speakers are being invited by the di- 
rector of the Institute, Professor 
Hardy C. Dillard, to join in the dis- 
cussions of the obligations confront- 
ing the United States as a world power 
and the steps needed to preserve de- 
mocracy within this nation. 

The political and economic dilemmas 
confronting the United States as a 
world power, the physical foundations 
of the future, the financing of the 
future, the changing role of labor in 
industry, Pan American problems, the 
defense program and the war of 
nerves, America’s productive capacity, 
strategic factors in the war, feeding 
Europe, morale and sabotage, problems 
in the Orient, the future of the small 
state, and the role of the United States 
in the peace are some of the problems 
to be discussed. 


Ernest Lindley, Washington colum- 
nist and political editor of Newsweek 
Magazine; Rexford G. Tugwell, former 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, now 
chairman of planning for the New 
York City Planning Commission; and 
Brooks Emeny, director of the Foreign 
Affairs Council in cooperation with 
Cleveland College, and one other to be 
appointed will be discussion group 
leaders. Men and women from this 
country and abroad, all qualified to 
speak with authority will be given 
places on the program. 


Nine Virginia 
school divisions 
will have new 
superintendents beginning July 1. 
Three of these were announced in the 
April Journalette. The others are as 
follows: 
Bath—Floyd S. Kay, Warm Springs 
Clarke—A. S. Noblin, Gate City 
Culpeper—Paul Hounshell, Culpeper 
Dickenson—James M. Skeen, Clint- 


Eight Divisions 
Change Heads 


wood 
Goochland—Ashby W. Kay, Gooch- 
land 
Southampton—F. F, Jenkins, Frank- 
lin 


Virginia Journalette 


Brief Items in Regard to Educational Events and Personalities 





Plans Made for Moving Forward 
1941 Convention in and Through 
Education was 
adopted as the theme for the 1941 Con- 
vention of the Virginia Education 
Association to be held in Richmond, 
November 18-21, 1941. This action was 
taken by representatives of twenty- 
one of the departments and sections 
at a meeting held in Richmond on May 
10 to consider plans for the convention. 
Decision was also reached by unan- 
imous vote to have certain topics pre- 
sented at the general sessions and 
discussed in group meetings following. 
Moving Forward in Pan-American Co- 
operation and Moving Foward for Ef- 
fective Democracy were among the sub- 
topics selected for presentation at 
general sessions. It was also decided 
to give consideration to professional 
service and vocational effectiveness in 
the development of programs. 


Those responsible for programs were 
reminded that programs must be in 
by not later than September 15 in 
order to appear in the October Journal 
since the November Journal will appear 
too late to be of any value in publiciz- 
ing the Convention. 


President J. J. Fray closed the meet- 
ing with a brief address reviewing the 
work of the legislative and executive 
committees and emphasizing the need 
for unified effort. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Executive Secretary Francis S. Chase. 


VEA Convention 
Richmond 
November 18-21 











State Chamber to The Committee on 
Study Schools Education of the 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce proposed a care- 
ful study of Virginia’s public school 
system, with special emphasis on: (1) 
ways and means of securing more 
thorough-going instruction in the 
fundamental processes of education 
during the first few school years; (2) 
analysis of the recommendations for 
the improvement of Virginia's public 
school system contained in the reports 
of the Inglis Commission in 1921-22 
and the O’Shea Commission in 1927- 
28; (3) determining the amount and 
kind of general education that is de- 
sirable for all; (4) discovering the 
kinds of occupational education and 
training that are needed and the 
agencies which are best suited for 
providing such training; (5) study 
of the “Three-Point” program of the 
Virginia Education Association, call- 
ing for increased salaries for public 
school teachers, a sound retirement 
plan for teachers, and free textbooks; 
and (6) finding the best means of 
providing needed financial support for 
the schools. 
The members of the Committee are: 
Rodney M. Coggin, Chairman, War- 
saw; Dabney S. Lancaster, Sweet Briar 
College; Phil H. Eve, Suffolk; Thomas 
H. Blanton, Bowling Green; J. Gordon 
Bohannon, Petersburg; Thomas B. 
Stanley, Stanleytown. 





South Norfolk High School boys at work in Vocational Trade Shop. This 
shop room and seven other rooms in several school buildings are now being 


used to train men in National Defense classes. 


D. J. Langley is supervisor 


of these classes and T. C. Anderson is Division Superintendent of Schools. 
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Citizenship edu- 
cation in Vir- 
ginia schools is 
one of the topics scheduled for in- 
vestigation by the Public Relations 
Committee according to a decision 
reached at a meeting of the committee 
on April 26. Other features of the 
Virginia school program which the 
committee will attempt to explore and 
publicize include vocational training 
and health and safety education. 

Schools are requested to notify 
Chairman Forbes Norris or Executive 
Secretary Francis S. Chase of any 
special programs or activities in these 
fields. 


Public Relations 
Committee Meets 


On May 6, 1941, 
William  H. 
Bowen, Jr., Su- 
pervisor of Audio-Visual Education, 
left on a year’s leave of absence for 
service as an officer with the United 
States Army. According to the orders 
received by Mr. Bowen, he will re- 
turn to the Department May 6, 1942, 
unless sooner relieved or longer re- 
tained by the Army. 

To provide a person to act in Mr. 
Bowen’s absence the State Board 
authorized the employment of James 
W. Brown from the University of 
Chicago and the American Council on 
Education. Mr. Brown is highly quali- 
fied to serve in this capacity due to 
his graduate work and. experience in 
this field. 


Army Calls Bowen 
Brown Appointed 
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The Annual Cho- 
ral Recital of the 
high schools of 
Albemarle County was held in Cabell 
Hall at the University of Virginia on 
April 9. The program was under the 
direction of Alpha Mayfield, County 
Music Supervisor, and member of the 
Oxtension Faculty of the University 
of Virginia. 

The program opened with the com- 
bined choruses of all the schools lead- 
ing the audience in singing “America”. 
Each chorus then presented two num- 
bers under the direction of the faculty 
member in charge of this activity at 
the several schools. Following these 
numbers the combined choruses of all 
the schools, directed) by Miss May- 
field, sang three selections. These 
selections had been learned by each 
group seperately, and no joint meeting 
for rehearsal was held prior to the 
night of the program. 

An additional feature 
gram was a chorus composed of 
teachers, which gave several selec- 
tions. The entire program was notable 
for the smoothness and dispatch with 
which it was handled, as well as the 
high quality of the singing. 


Albemarle Holds 
Choral Recital 


of the pro- 


Word has just 
been received 
that Virginia has 
earned a place on the Victory Honor 
Roll of the National Education Asso- 


ciation this year with a total member- 


Virginia on NEA 
Honor Roll 
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Unit on Transportation Yesterday to Today worked out by the Fifth Grade 


Class of Fries High School. 


Miss Merle Montague, teacher. 





Pilgrim Village made by the Fifth Grade Class of Galax High School as an 


outgrowth of their study on a Pilgrim unit. 


of this class 


Miss Edna Cox is the teacher 
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ship of 3,797. To Augusta County, 
which has just reported a one hundred 
per cent membership, goes the credit 
for putting Virginia over the top. 


Dr. Henry East- 
man Bennett, Re- 
search Adviser 
and Director of Publicity for the 
American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, died unexpectedly 
of a heart attack on April 28, 1941, 
at Asheville, North Carolina, where he 
and Mrs. Bennett had stopped on the 
way home from a vacation spent with 
their daughter in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Bennett was 68 years old and 
had been associated with the American 
Seating Company since 1923. 

Dr. Bennett came to the College of 
William and Mary from the Univer- 
sity of Florida in 1907 to assume the 
chair of Philosophy and Education. 
He held this position until 1912, at 
which time he became the head of 
the Department of Education and 
held this position until he left the 
College of William and Mary in 1924 
to do research work at the University 
of Chicago. 

The results of his research under 
Dean Charles H. Judd were published 
in 1928 as “School Posture and Seat- 
ing”, a manual for teachers, physical 
directors, and school officials. This 
was only one of several publications 
by Dr. Bennett, but is here mentioned 
because of its significance to a number 
of recent experimental studies in 
Psychology bearing on the relation of 
muscle tension and efficiency of mental 
work. 

Funeral services were held from the 
College Chapel in Williamsburg, 
Thursday, May 1, 1941. 


Dr. Bennett 
Dies Suddenly 


Seven of the ten 
larger schools of 
Alleghany County 
now have audio-visual equipment, and 
the three remaining large schools ex- 
pect to get this equipment by the be- 
ginning of the 1941-42 term. This 
equipment was procured by the 
schools paying half of the cost and 
the county the other half. 

The audio-visual committee has 
worked out a booking plan by which 
all the pictures used in 1941-1942 will 
be booked this summer. Every school 
entering the plan will pay ten cents 
per year for each child enrolled in 
the school. This plan is the most eco- 
nomical one possible. The county 
school board will pay.all express 
charges. The complete list of pictures 
will be in the hands of each teacher 
at the beginning of the session so that 
proper classroom preparation may be 


Audio-Visual 
Program Planned 
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made before the picture is shown and 
the child may get full advantage of 
every picture. 

Patrons and children are enthusias- 
tic about the visual-education classes. 
The committee is being very careful 
and going slowly so that every ad- 
vantage may be secured. Each school 
expects to have at least one visual- 
education program each week during 
1941-1942. 


A Stonewall Jack- 
son Junior high 
school class, 
whose study of practical problems in 
the new eighth grade core curriculum 
teaching procedure led to an interest 
in highway safety, has been recognized 
by the State Division of Motor Vehicles 
for suggesting the design on new in- 


Roanoke Pupils 
Design Sticker 


spection stickers. 

Appreciation for the help this sec- 
tion of the junior high school eighth 
grade, taught by Mrs. Marian Robin- 
son Slater, has given the Division of 
Motor Vehicles was expressed by 
Col. M. S. Battle, director, in announc- 
ing the inspection stickers were being 
mailed to 1,250 official inspection sta- 
tions in the State. 

Suggestion by the class of the sticker 
design evolved from a study of the 
classroom project, “Living More Safe- 
ly in an Industrial Society,” begun 
last fall and that later dealt with the 
highway element in protecting persons 
against accidents. 


As the study of this practical topic 
developed the State Division of Motor 
Vehicles gave advice and help to the 
assigning a State trooper in 
assist the class with in- 
vehicle laws and 


class, 
this 
formation on 
other 

Numerous 


area to 
motor 
necessary data. 

suggestions for sticker 
designs offered the Motor Ve- 
hicle Division before the improved one 
and since that time ad- 
for future use have 


were 


was selected 
ditional designs 
been submitted. 
Not only have the pupils benefited 
in many respects from the project 
but they have participated in demo- 
cratic living by this contribution to 
the State, school officials explained. 


Institute of A one week in- 
Social Recreation stitute for the 

study and prac- 
tice of traditional forms of social re- 
creation will be held at the University 
of Virginia July 7-12, both days in- 
clusive, and will be under the direc- 
tion of Richard Chase who is the Vir- 
ginia representative of the Country 
Dance Society. The institute will be 
as practical as possible and will stress 
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This Memorial Tablet was placed in the new club rooms at the Pre- 
ventorium in memory of the devoted service given the Association by Dr. 
Heatwole and in particular recognition of his work in connection with the 


establishment of the Preventorium. 


use in 
camps, com- 
colleges. Ma- 
dances, 
set figures, chil- 
Charges for the 


materials that can be put to 
homes, clubs, 
munities, schools, 
terials will include 
folk games, 


dren’s singing games. 


summer 
and 
country 


square 


institute will be $2.00 for students 
regularly enrolled in the Summer 
Quarter and $5.00 for others. Board 


and room for the week will cost ap- 


proximately $12.00. 


Plans are now be- 
ing made for fall 
meetings in e- 
leven of the thirteen districts of the 
Virginia Education Association. The 
dates set for the meetings are given 
below: 
District A - November 7 
District B - October 10 
District C - October 17 
District D - March 13, 
District E - October 31 - 
District F - October 2 
District G - October 2 
District H - October 2 
District - October 24 
District J - Not reported 
District K - October 17 
District i. - March 27, 1942 
tive) 
District M 


District Meetings 
Scheduled 


1942 
tentative 


1 or 
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- October 11 


Forums on County The Albemarle 
Affairs Sponsored County Schools 

have sponsored 
throughout the spring a series of 
“Forums on County Affairs” designed 


a factor in improving 
relations and _ to 
information to citi- 


to serve as 
school-community 
furnish first hand 
zens who are often uninformed as to 
the functioning of their 
government. 


own local 


Meetings were planned so that the 
head of each of the four departments 
of government in Albemarle would 
have an opportunity to appear on the 
program in each of eight high school 
centers. Thus each school has a meet- 
ing each two the whole 
series covers a period of two months. 

A typical program consists of a talk 
by the head of the department, and 
perhaps a briefer one by an assistant. 
After the formal talks a period is given 


weeks, and 


for any member of the audience to 
ask questions and for general dis- 
cussion. 

Audiences in the different school 


centers vary from 100 to 300 people, 
and gratifying interest 


shown. 


has been 


The meetings are not designed. to 
promote any cause nor to sell any pro- 
gram, but are entirely for the purpose 


of disseminating information. 


Handley High 
School students 
in Winchester 
had the strange sensation of hearing 
a fellow student from Winchester, 
England, tell them cf her impressions 
and reactions after spending six 
months in an American school. The 
speaker was Brenda Carter, sixteen- 


The English 
in Winchester 
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year-old British evacuee, who is in 
Virginia for the duration of the war. 
‘The occasion was the annual girls’ 
public speaking contest for the selec- 
‘tion of a representative to the state 
contest. The Handley representative 
will be this English student who won 
first place in the Winchester contest. 
Her amusing comments on American 
food, words, stores, and schools de- 
lighted the students. 


Appomattox Has 19 The total number 
Books Per Capita of books owned 

by the Appomat- 
tox County Library is 17,163. There 
are 19 books per capita for every 
citizen in Appomattox County. A total 
of 62,850 books have been circulated 
in the county since April a year ago. 
This total number may be subdivided 
into the following units: County Public 
Library 25,636; Appomattox High 
School 12,081; Pamplin High School 


12,654; and Carver Negro School 
11,479. 
Audubon The National Au- 


dubon Society 
will conduct the 
Aubudon Nature Camp for Adult Lead- 
ers for its sixth season during the sum- 
mer of 1941. The Camp is located on 
a spruce covered island in Muscongus 
Bay, Maine, about sixty-five miles 
northeast of Portland. 


The Camp was established for the 
special purpose of providing teachers 
and youth leaders with practical pro- 
grams for nature study, adapted to 
their individual needs, and to offer op- 
portunity to observe living plants and 
animals in their natural environment. 
Young, experienced specialists con- 
duct a program of field classes in 
birds, plants, insects, water life, and 
nature activities. Visits are made to 
a variety of tabitats including ever- 
green forests, hardwood forests, salt 
water shores and marshes, fresh 
water ponds, open meadow and out- 
lying oceanic islands. 

Campers may enroll for one or more 
two-week periods from June 13 through 
August 28. 

For illustrated circular of informa- 
tion write: Camp Department, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Nature Camp 


Educators and rep- 
resentatives of the 
principal textbook 
publishers met in the United States 
Office of Education, March 18, to plan 
a study of the teaching materials on 
Latin-American subjects now being 
used in the textbooks and curriculums 
of high schools and colleges in the 
United States. The study, to be con- 


Pan-America 
in the Schools 





ducted by staff members of the United 
States Office of Education, will ap- 
praise these materials in terms of ac- 
curacy and adequacy, and make recom- 
mendations for enrichment of the Pan- 
American studies especially below the 
college school level. The study will 
include the school courses in geog- 
raphy, history, literature, music, fine 
arts, science, economics, and agricul- 
tural education. The trend toward 
emphasis on Pan-America at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels is in 
keeping with the recommendation of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
that the foundations for mutual under- 
standing and goodwill of the countries 
in the Western Hemisphere be laid be- 
fore the college years. The Commis- 
sion has pointed out that long con- 
tinued interchange of cultures at the 
university levels of the various Euro- 
pean countries has not kept the citi- 
zens of those nations from each other’s 
throats. 

The National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense has appointed a 
Sub-Committee on Pan-American Rela- 
tions. The Sub-Committee is composed 
of the following members: Luther 
Gulick, director, Institute of Public 
Administration; George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education; 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Rev. George John- 
son, secretary-general, National Cath- 
olic Educational Association; Willard 
E. Givens, executive-secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; and 
Frederick Bair, superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville, New York. 


The Museum 
in Education 


Over twenty 
American art 
museums will 
participate in an exhibition opening 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
June. The exhibition is being arranged 
in recognition of the annual conven- 
tions of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Education Asso 
ciation, meeting in Boston during the 
last two weeks in June and the first 
week in July. The current trend toward 
the integration of museum services in 
the new teaching synthesis in our 
schools will be the major theme of the 
exhibition. The services of museums 
with special reference to the work in 
libraries and schools will be fully illus- 
trated. Many new types of museum 
services will be shown as well as mod- 
ern adaptations of such standard pro- 
cedures as gallery guidance, museum 
loans, and drawing classes. 

There will be models, charts, shadow- 
box and screen exhibits, some original 
objects, and organized loans of photo- 
graphs, reproductions, and slides. In 
an effort to acquaint teachers and li- 
brarians with sources of materials, 
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one section of the exhibition will com- 
prise a reference collection of repro- 
ductions, teaching pamphlets, illustra- 
tions, etc. which may be purchased 
from museums. There will also be in- 
cluded a reference shelf of leaflets, 
pamphlets, articles, charts, and sam- 
ple work sheets from museums 
throughout the country. 


Occupational A plan to help high 
Adjustment school principals in 
Study their efforts to aid 


their students to be- 
come better adjusted occupationally 
after they leave school is now being 
introduced under the sponsorship of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


The Occupational Follow-up and Ad- 
justment Service Plan, as it is called, 
involves the use of four instruments: 
(1) The Follow-up Record Card upon 
which certain essential school and 
home background data are entered be- 
fore the youth leaves school and upon 
which the data from the successive 
follow-ups are accumulated for the 
purpose of tabulation and cross-analy- 
sis; (2) the Post-School Inventory, a 
questionnaire which is sent to all youth 
at approximately one, three, and five 
year intervals after they leave school; 
(3) the Follow-up Interview Schedule, 
with which a selected sample of the 
school leavers are interviewed; (4) 
the Employer Interview Schedule, with 
which a selected sample of the em- 
ployers of the youth are interviewed. 

Any school interested in the follow- 
up plan may obtain a sample set of 
the instruments and further informa- 
tion by writing to Edward Landy, Di- 
rector, at the national headquarters, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Mental Health in 
the Classroom is 
the title of the 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association which is just off the press. 
This 31l-page attractively bound vol- 
ume is available at $2 per copy from 
the Department, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Health Education, a project of the 
Joint Committee on Health of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, has 
been completely revised and enlarged. 
This book in its earlier editions was a 
best seller in its field. It is a guide 
for teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools and institutions for teach- 
er training. 368 pages. $1.50. Avail- 
able from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


New Publications 
On Health 
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Glances At New Books 


Professional 

Administering Vocational Education. 
WALTER H. MAGILL, Department 
of Vocational Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. Minneapolis: Edu- 
cational Publishers, Inc. 1941. Price, 
$1.60. 

A statemen: to the administrator which 
challenges sharply much of current practice 
in this field and suggests alternative pro- 
cedures well within the resources of most 
schools. This is one of the Guide to Action 
Series in administration aimed at the 
problems of the practitioner instead of the 
student. It is a practical and concise guide 
for improving administrative techniques. 


Administering Pupil Transportation. 
J. E. BUTTERWORTH, Director, 
Graduate School of Education, 
Cornell University, and VIRGIL 
RUEGSEGGER, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. Minne- 
apolis: Educational Publishers, Inc. 
1941. Price, $1.60. 

This book organizes the literature in 
the field and outlines specific steps and 
procedures which lead to maximum ef- 
ficiency at minimum cost-per-unit-of 
quality. This is the second of the Guide 
to Action Series released during 1941. It 
will be welcomed by those who have 
hitherto had to struggle with the prob- 
lem of pupil transportation without much 
assistance outside their own experience. 


Elementary 

Best Short Stories For Boys and Giels. 
Compiled by BERNICE E. LEARY. 
Evanston, Ill.; Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1941. Pp. 511. $1.20. 


This is the seventh volume of this 
series which offers the best stories selected 
from current juvenile magazines over a 
twelve month period. This annual col- 
lection is issued under a new director, Dr. 
Bernice E. Leary, and maintains the same 
high standard of literary discrimination 
that the previous volumes have set. 

The twenty-nine stories chosen offer 
a wide topics,— adventure, 
mystery, legends, humor, and others. 
Children from ten up always consider 
this collection a treasure-trove. 


High School 


Building Better English Series. GREEN, 
MCBROOM, MOSCRIP, AND GIL- 
LETT. Evanston, Il!.: Row, Peter- 
son and Co., 1941. $.96 each. 
Cloth. Manuals available. Work- 
books in preparation. 

A new language series which will ex- 
tend, when completed, through the high 
school years. Four elementary texts have 
just been published. These offer a pro- 
gressive program of using language asa tool, 


range of 


with emphasis on the interrelationship of 
the language arts—-speech, writing, study, 
reading, spelling, etc. Each book provides 
a review of all skills previously taught. 
Step by Step. Third grade. Pp. 320. 
Day by Day. Fourth grade. Pp. 336. 
In School and Out. Fifth grade. Pp. 353. 
For Every Need. Sixth grade. Pp. 353. 


Stories of Americans at Work. DAVIS, 


GETCHELL, and Foss. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1941. Pp. viiit+371. 
$1.24. 


A good collection of short stories for 
high school boys and girls. This is a 
revised edition of the popular ‘‘Stories 
of the Day’s Work’’ and, like it, contains 
stories of action and human interest in 
which the ‘‘dignity of all honorable work’’ 
is the theme. This book can be used in 
regular or remedial reading classes and 
is particularly appropriate for technical, 
industrial, and commercial schools. Best 
of all, it’s fine, inspirational reading for 
any boy or girl who likes a good story. 


Thorndtke - Century - Senior - Dictionary. 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1941. Pp. 1104. 
$2.48 list. 


A dictionary for grades’ seven and up 
in which the consistently high quality of 
excellence is maintained as in the Thorn- 
dike-Junior-Dictionary. 

Set in 8 point type, this dictionary 
has 63,000 entries; 2,300 pictures; and 
19,000 illustrative sentences and phrases. 
Dr. Thorndike enlisted the services of 
twenty-eight outstanding linguistic, pho- 
netic, and dictionary-making scholars in 
order to assure accuracy and authoritative- 
ness. Present-day words, such as, blitz- 
krieg, pursuit plane, black-out, F. H. A., 
P. W. A., Vichy, Marshall Petain, and 
others are included. 


Way of Life Series. 


Evanston Ill.; Row, 


Peterson, and Co., 1941. Cloth. 
$.96 each. 
Additional publications in the new 


Each book tells 


“way of life’’— 


Unitext Program Series. 
the story .of some one 
an industry, a profession, an occupation, 
a social phase. The motif of the set is 
to help the pupil orient himself in a 
complex world by learning about various 
areas of human experience that merit 
specific exploration. The books are not 
graded but the vocabulary has been held 
to the seventh grade level so that they 
may be used in both junior and senior 
high schools. Each has been prepared by 
an expert in his field and is illustrated 
with photographs taken especially for this 
series. 

The Way of Life Series should prove 
valuable as supplementary material for 
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social studies, in vocational and guidance 
groups, for English classes, and for library 
use. 


Although the series is still in prepara- 
tion, the following twenty-three titles are 
now available: 


De. Jad (Life of a Physician) 
Sandhog (Tunnel Builders) 

Trail of the Trefoil (Girl Scout) 
Stone and Steel (In a Penitentiary) 
Riders in Scarlet (the Mounties) 
Roughneck (Oil Fields) 


Shoppers Special (in a Department 
Store) 

Land of Hope (In the Tennessee 
Valley) 


Treasure Shelves (in a Library) 

Black Lands (in the Coal Fields) 

Streamliner (on a Passenger Train) 

Before Your Eyes (in a Museum) 

They Guard the Gates (on the Ameri- 
can Borders) 

White Gold (in a Cotton Kingdom) 

At Your Service (in a Hotel) 

45-Caliber Law (Frontier Peace Officer) 

One In a Thousand (on the Road 
to Hollywood) 

Lonesome Road (life of a Hobo) 

Animal Kingdom (in a Zoo) 

Golden Harvest (in the Tobacco In- 
dustry; written by a prominent 
Virginia newspaper man, Roy Flan- 
nagan) 

Nose for News (Reporter) 

Blue Highway (on an Ocean Liner) 

Green Kingdom (Forest Ranger) 


Footlight Fun. SALLY COULTER. New 
York City: Silver, Burdett Co., 
1941. Pp. viiit 216. $2.36 

There has long been a demand for 
plays for children, and Footlight Fun is 
excellent for Grades VI to X. Here are 
four lively plays which boys and girls 
will consider fun to produce. Information 
on the mechanics of the stage, rehearsals, 
lighting, costumes, make-up, etc. is pre- 
sented in terms the children will easily 
understand. 


Seeking a Position? 
CC. ing a Fosition: 
The present demand for teachers offers op- 
portunities to those who are interested in 
advancement and to beginning teachers 
with degrees. Openings in Elementary, Mu- 
sic, Commerce, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Science, Mathematics, Languages, 
others. Write at once, giving us details of 
your training and experience. Our 17th 
year. 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 


516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











“VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


[Makers of Fine Printing Plates] 


1 GOVERNOR ST RICHMOND, VA 
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For Your Advanced Latin Classes 
® WEDECK’S 
THIRD YEAR LATIN 
Provides an unusual variety of interesting practical material. Includes 
four of Cicero’s Orations, as well as selections from his other writings 
and from other Latin authors. Complete grammatical appendix, pro- 
gressive composition work, study helps. 
@ CARR and WEDECK’S 
LATIN POETRY 
Makes possible to third year pupils the enjoyment of reading Latin poetry 
with little difficulty, because of its marginal (visible) vocabulary. Part I 
contains Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI. In Part II Vergil, Catullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Phaedrus, Martial, Hadrian, Ausonius, and Claudian are rep- 
resented. 
@ PHARR’S 
| VERGIL’S AENEID, Books I-VI 
Equipped with a time- and labor-saving visible vocabulary, and an ex- 
tensible sheet containing a basic vocabulary of about three hundred 
words. Grammatical appendix and admirable notes. 
D. C. Heath and Company 
| 180 Varick Street, New York City 











Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


Grades 1-3 


In My Mother's House. ANN NOLAN 
CLARK. Illustrated by VELINO 
HERRARA. N. Y.: Viking, 1941. 
$1.60.* 

Indian children living near Santa Fe 
helped Mrs. Clark write down in simple 
unrhymed verse the way the world ap- 
pears to them. The illustrations in this 
distinguished picture book have a definite 
Indian feeling. 

Johanna Arrives. WINIFRED BROMHALL 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Knopf, 

1941. $1.00.* 

In this charming small picture book 
with very large blue print a lively little 
Dutch girl leaves her native Holland re- 
gretfully, but learns to love the United 
States to which she comes—a decision 
which she reaches after winning a skating 
contest. 


The Three—Four Kittens. STANLEY 
DELL. Illustrated by JEAN LAMONT. 


N. Y.: Holt, 1941. $1.40.* 


Tucker, Toots, Tinker, and Tirrelay 
had only three tents; so one kitten al- 
ways had to sleep outside. In their efforts 


to find a satisfactory solution for their 


problem, they have many amusing ad- 

ventures 

Grades 4-7 

High Hurdles FRANCES DUNCOMBE. 
Illustrated by ELEANOR ISELIN 
MASON. N. Y.: Jr. Guild, ¢1941. 


$1.60.* 

A grand story about the fine relation- 
ship between a girl and her father and 
the horses they both love. Debby is a 
thoroughbred whose loyalty to her father 
survives the loss of their home and her 
beloved horse and her father’s having to 
take a job as a Seventh grade 
and high school 
Three Against The Sea. ROBB WHITE, 

III. Illustrated by ALDREN A. WAT- 
SON. N. Y.: Harper, 1940. $1.60.* 

Linc Sandy Lorimer save Jake 
Bean’s life and help him rescue his money 
from the ship his enemies have wrecked 
off the island of Dominica. Sharks and 
tropical storms and desperate men make 
the undertaking one of breathtaking dan- 


groom 


and 


ger which will prove absorbing to young 
readers. 


Treasure Of Tortoise Islands. VICTOR W. 
VON HAGEN and QUAIL HAWKINS. 
Illustrated by ANTONIO 
SOTOMAYOR. N. Y.: Harcourt, 
1940. $1.60.* 

A fascinating tale of a modern hunt 


for pirate treasure on the island of 

Galapagos. 

High School 

Ann Bartlett: Navy Nurse. MARTHA 
JOHNSON. Illustrated by RICHARD 
ROSE. N. Y.: Crowell, 1941. 
$1.60.* 

After her graduation from the Mt. 


Royal General Hospital in Kansas, Ann is 
admitted to the Naval Hospital in Phil- 
adelphia for further training. She is then 
assigned to duty at the Marine Hospital 
at Parris Island, S. C., to a hospital ship, 
and to the naval base in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Though the story has little value 
in vocational guidance other than the high 
standard of service to one’s country which 
it sets, it will interest high school girls. 
Haym Salomon, Son Of Liberty. HOWARD 
FAST. Illustrated by ERIC M. SIMON. 
N. Y.; Julian Messner, 1941. 
$2.00.* 

The inspiring story of the life of the 
unsung Philadelphia Jew who financed 
the American Revolution, A distinguished 
addition to the growing Messner shelf of 
juvenile biographies. 
~ *Net 
schools. 


delivered price to Virginia public 














A new series of 
Books for Art 
Instruction— 

Eight Books and 

Teacher's 


| ae 


TRANSPARENGES ') 


Manuals for 
Grades | to VIIil 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 





Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in —supplemented by reproductions of famous Master- 
the Creative Art book for that grade the most helpful pieces in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 
group of projects and lessons you have ever used. —a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step 

Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson of the work for each problem. 
offers the pupil method and inspiration for self-expression Examination wil] convince you that the Creative Art 
in seasonal problems and general projects— book for your grade is the most efficient helpmate in 


Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, art teaching available. Order a copy today—with Teach- 
Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatter  er’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 
Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade) 
Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 50c postpaid 
other correlated art Designs. A set of eight books and eight manuals, postpaid $3.60 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 











| | 
If you use only a few checks | p | 
each month, a Special Check- | S . 
ing Account is both conven- lalionery 


ient and economical. A book oo 
Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 


charges or minimum balance and address neatly printed on your 
requirements. note paper and envelopes. 


of twenty checks costs one 
dollar. There are no service 


100 Note Sheets___ 





| 100 Envelopes __-- | $2.00 

Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 
FIRST AND MERCHANTS in attractive cabinet. J 
National Bank of Richmond | 

| | Cash with order. 
John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris | Print copy carefully. 


Chairman of the Board President 
| Send orders to 


Capital and Surplus 
atx Mien Dewars | The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 






































18-Day All-Expense Virginia Tour 
June 28 - July 16, 1941 





NEA Post 


Convention Convention 


Boston Tour 


June 29=July 3 





Historic New Eng- 
land, Scenic White 
Mountains, Pic- 
turesque Quebec, 
Montreal, Lake 
Champlain, Hud- 
son River, New 


York City. 


In addition to at- 
tending NEA meet- 
ings, time is left 
free to visit his- 
toric points in and 





around Boston. 





Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 


Cost of Trip, $] 4.7.90 


from Norfolk, including transportation, hotel rooms with bath, meals except 
in Boston and New York, sightseeing as noted and transfers of passengers 
and two bags. 


An effort will be made to take care of those making reservations up to 





=" 











June 10. 
3 For itinerary and other information write 
—4 \S 
AUG THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FRANCIS S. CHASE, Executive Secretary 
401 N. Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 






































